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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


THE  following  Volume  contains  my  own  translations  of 
most  of  the  passages  given  as  Exercises  in  the  '•"  Eocercita- 
tiones  lamUcce"  together  with  several  other  pieces,  not  yet 
published. 

The  Work  is  unaspiring  in  its  nature,  and  chiefly  intend 
ed  for  private  circulation  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  severe  criticism 
will  detect  many  faults  ;  hut  when  I  state  that  nearly  all  the 
pieces  were  composed  at  a  time  during  which  scholastic  duties 
occupied  me  closely  more  than  twelve  hours  a-day,  these 
may  perhaps  he  viewed  with  a  more  indulgent  eye. 

I  do  not  seek  for  either  fame  or  profit  by  the  publication, 
but  simply  to  encourage  Inj  example  the  youth  of  SCOTLAND 
in  the  study  of  GREEK  COMPOSITION.  If  the  Work  pro 
mote  that  end,  its  writer  will  be  more  than  content. 


SALISBURY   HOUSE, 
January  1,  1852. 


LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

CANTO  V. — Beginning — 

Call  it  not  vain  !     They  do  not  err 

Who  say,  that,  when  the  Poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies  ; 
Who  say,  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone, 
For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply. 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  : 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  Poet's  faithful  song, 
And  with  the  Poet's  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 


LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK  IAMBICS. 

Asv  avrq,  //,?}  ro6'  sv  XBvo 
vopi^s,  dvfffAogw  'TrXriysTff  «%2 
ruv  viv  feSovruv  xdgra,  rtoiriruv  ov  av 


sv 

,'  avrga  d'  v-^qXai  r'  axgai 
rbv  ^avovra,  y  .      orfavrug  d'  ogo<; 
exatfrov  agyvgofg  odugsrar 
'  aviqff   yjd'i  svudzTg  otfovg' 
ds  ^L/XX'  i/^TjXa  fc/ovtiai  vatfbiv 
qv  (Sagefav  s^systPouffiv  dgvuv. 

xqdog  syyvg  a/ggovrsg  rdpov 
o/xrgbv  rfoiovvrai.     Taurd  y   '(ft?  a-^v^ 


civdgouv  ds  fAaXXov,  fivrtvuv 
/AVTi/Aqv  doidbs  {AsXsffiv  svri/Aoig 
rsivag,  ror   avrs  dvffxXes?  Xqfy  <7rdXiv 


gvag  r  cxgovg. 
roiyag  ffrsvouffi  tfagQsvwv  otxrgai  tfxiaf 
^OTJV  sgaffruv  Xqffnv,  zvuduv  fidruv 
doofftfj  j>6d<av  re  ^iL^iy^i  rsu^og  (3ga%v 
rb  roD  Savovrog  fcSofASvai.     xXatovra  ds 
(pavrdtf/Aar*  aJ%j&virZ)V  xXeog, 


From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier. 
The  phantom-knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heaped  with  dead  : 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain, 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain  ! 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Sees  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 
His  ashes  undistinguished  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die. 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : — 
All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 
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tfor   avdgag  tpotviy  fypuv  Kgdrti 

sxo-^av,  ofyiag  (3oqg 
f)  /S/a/a  rfvsvfAdruv  (pogov/Asva, 

rtsdtov.      Tor/agovv  oxaovuv 
kxovruv  ToXXa  roTc,  -TraXa/ 
avaxrsg  aJvsQ&vrsg,  SK  \6(puv  ravuv 
stfroJrsg  axguv,  rqg  rfagog  dofyg,  'foot, 
rb  irgotidsv  avrol  <7favrz\ri 


sv  arwv 
ovdsv  s'AOStKvvtfiv,  o/'^sra/  6'  a///a 

ovo/^a  nai  $govuv  ruv  tfglv  ffs^ag. 
£>v  ffrsvay/Aoug  avrgct  y*  c 

a  daxgva.       Hag  rig  ovv 


w  V 

/   I  •-  5  /  -  /•  V  '  3 

roi 


snari  rbv  VZKQO 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 
CANTO  VI. 

Breathes  there  a  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  Native  Land  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wand' ring  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go !  mark  him  well ! 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell : 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim : 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down, 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung ! 
0  Caledonia !   stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood — 
Land  of  my  Sires  !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ? 
Still,  as  I  view  each  well  known  scene, 
Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 
Sole  friends  thy  streams  and  woods  were  left ; 
And  thus  I  love  them  better  still 
Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 
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LAY   OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK  IAMBICS. 

TAg'  s/g  roffovc?  avovg  rig  civOgurtog  y  stpv, 
uffr  svrog  aurov  {ty  XoyifyffOai  rtors, 
f/H6'  sffrf  {tot  yv\  -rarg/g,-  —  og  %'svrig  a<7ro 

voffrtfAw  rg'stfuv  odti 
olxov  sxrsQsg/Aavrai  xzag  ; 
/i/oy  y   snari,  rour  svjffTad,  vuvsxa 
ovdsig  Xvgav  aoidbg  evriftov  xgsxsi. 
6  7«g,  naXaia 
Guoovg  r   a/us-govg 

a,  T   ayaubv,  oyrog,  /W,  oftug  ftwov 

rot  y   auroD,  ^wv  ftsv  atdoiov  x,\eoug 
g  sffrai,  dforu^ov  5'  avdig  ^avuv 
Savarov  xaxiffra  vsiffsrai,  f^dXiffra  ds 
s'£  tig  rakag  irs 

a'/ffyg  axXavtfrov  xdAugou  T^ojrgu 
'AXX'  w  KaXsdovig  outfot  xdgr'  avy 
dsfftfoiv'  6e£)V  fcfifywv  re,  uai  tfuxvoTg  va<zrZ>v 


/x>j£,  offtiov  &J 

rgspstv  doiduv  xXsivbv  euXu^wv  ysvog 
u  yri  tfargwa,  rig  fts  r^a^siag 
rqg  (trig  dvvaTr"1  ac, 
d^JsXxuo'a/  ^rjr'  ;   ddXtc/jg  ds  ^a^d 
vdvruv  sgqfios,  qvi'/f  av  rd  y*  oi/ra  vvv 
dOgtov  zaXoTfft  ro?g  irdgo/Qs  ffwridki, 
vg  %arjff%£iv  ovda/Aag  doxu 
ffojv  VM-TTUV  gsiQgtuv  rv   roiyaeovv 
wagfaw  xal  webg  sff^arov  rsXog, 
xzTva 
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PASSAGE  FROM  THE  "BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS." 

CANTO  II.  STANZA  27. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  is  pale  ; 
Zuleika  !  last  of  Giaffir's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late- 
He  sees  not — ne'er  shall  see  thy  face  ! 

Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wulleh  warn  his  distant  ear  ? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate, 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 
Sighs  in  the  Hall  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale  ! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 

Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all ! 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  could'st  not  save 

Sufficed  to  kill ! 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry  and  all  was  still ! 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart  and  virgin  grave ! 
Ah  !  happy,  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  grief,  though  deep,  though  fatal,  was  thy  first ! 
Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse  i 
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PASSAGE  FEOM  THE  "  BKIDE  OF  ABYDOS." 

TRANSLATED  IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  CHORUS  IN  THE 
AGAMEMNON  OF  ^ESCHYLUS.  —  Line  960. 


rogbg  yoog 
twrfcg  ^aXactf 

gojv,  ^/Xosgov  dsog  atfrsrai  avdgu 
sgvo$  w  rapstgtov 

20L/X/X75    {AOVOV,    ffS   d     O'JV 

outfoQ'  vffrsgog 

tfog  o^srai  ye  vv 

<pa,ivsi  ra  rou 

tiuv  xoguv,  hgbv  d'  sVog 

irayxgarq  X'syov  TV^TJV, 

dov\/a  d*  dtpuvfa. 

Xduv  /3oa  ffrovoig  ffrsyai  r' 


<fov  Xa^a  y   lit   s^odotg  adv/Aou 
>  (povfa  f7~sXsd'  01 
xo'Trovff  (ifii   JX'/r/ 
ra  rfdvra  y,  sz 


tou 
a/va  {AM  tie  tfgura,  6 


'  Odvvuv  ft  ay  vug  xsa&  o^it 
adfqg  r    6X€/£s/  7',  af  xax/a 
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And  oh  !  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  and  never  dies  ! 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 
That  dreads  the  darkness  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around  and  sears  the  quivering  heart ! 
Ah  !  wherefore  not  consume  it  and  depart  ? 
Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief ! 
Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread  ; 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled  ! 
Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief : 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed, 
She  whom  thy  Sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 

Thy  daughter's  dead ! 

Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 
The  star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 
What  quenched  its  ray  I— -The  blood  that  thou  hast  shed  ! 
Hark  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair  ! 
"  Where  is  my  child  ?"— an  echo  answers — "  Where  ?" 
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ajftwg  rs  (SgoroTtfi  (pursuer 
rov  ds  tfXtov  ftavfag 


vivrog, 
(pug  off  fj 
vvxra  r  s<* 
av  (fruyouff' 
nav  KzvoTffiv  s%  irovuv 
ou  rgXso'^o^wv  (pvy^v 
vlXtfitiav  vsuv  6'  as/. 
w  'va^,  aXXa  ffoi  ov%  otpsXog  xovig  stfri  ffd%o$  tf, 


ydg  dot 


xa/  yag  av  avriK*  Jduv 

ro/bv  g'Xo/ro  ydftov, 

rqg  ffTJg  ayaX/a-a  (pgsvbg  KgortfAuv  ys. 

rlc,  ds  ffqv 


rijcds,  rig  tfor    ovv 
;  ov%}  ffog  (povog  ; 
/ao/,  <7roD  rsxvov  effri  ; 

tpg'evag 


.5. — In  imitation  of  Dindorf's  text,  except  that  in  the  first  line 
of  the  second  antistrophe,  I  have  substituted  an  anapaestic  line  to 
correspond  with  the  strophe.  E.  R.  H. 
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CHRISTIANITY   CONSISTENT   WITH    THE  LOVE 
OF  FREEDOM. 

ROBERT  HALL'S  WORKS,  P.  153.    > 

AN  attention  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  world  is  not 
now  the  fruit  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or  the  amusement  of  a 
dissipated  and  frivolous  mind,  but  is  awakened  and  kept 
alive  by  occurrences  as  various  as  they  are  extraordinary. 
There  are  times  when  the  moral  world  seems  to  stand  still  ; 
there  are  others  when  it  seems  impelled  towards  its  goal 
with  an  accelerated  force.  The  present  is  a  period  more  in 
teresting,  perhaps,  than  any  which  has  been  known  in  the 
whole  flight  of  time.  The  scenes  of  Providence  thicken  upon 
us  so  fast,  and  are  shifted  with  so  strange  a  rapidity,  as  if 
the  great  drama  of  the  world  were  drawing  to  a  close. 
Events  have  taken  place  of  late,  and  revolutions  have  been 
effected,  which,  had  they  been  foretold  a  very  few  years  ago, 
would  have  been  viewed  as  visionary  and  extravagant ;  and 
their  influence  is  yet  far  from  being  spent.  Europe  never 
presented  such  a  spectacle  before,  and  it  is  worthy  of  being 
contemplated  with  the  profoundest  attention  by  all  its  in 
habitants.  The  empire  of  darkness  and  despotism  has 
been  smitten  with  a  stroke  which  has  sounded  through  the 
universe.  When  we  see  whole  kingdoms,  after  reposing 
for  centuries  on  the  lap  of  their  rulers,  start  from  their 
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CHRISTIANITY  CONSISTENT   WITH  THE  LOVE 
OF  FREEDOM. 

TURNED  INTO  GREEK  PROSE. 


l'/i   /j,sv  KSPI   TO,  sv 

KoXi>vcaryl'j,o»o\jvT£g    ovds    o/    s<xl    <xov7)yid    TZ    xa/ 
jjooyaj,  aAA«  xa/  aVayrag  avaxivovvrat,  fttaTsXzT  ra  o'Jrw  cro/x/Aa 

-~i  rb  xa.\bv  o'/  &yQg 

oxotjfftr  sar     s  ors  wgoffu     iaui  KPOZ  TV  rsoftat, 
«AA«  rwv  ^'5^  xaotfJovTCiJV  p/^ovwv  ovfavj  orai  ou  /^aXX 
8s/i/  ff^etfgp^g/w  ^  rw  vDr  6/Loiuf  yao  uffirsg   av  &/  TO  T£IV  avQgotfti 
d?a,ua,  rsXoj  £/%£,   ^a%£Ws  /ASI/  ffuvdyzTai  s/'j  ^/aag  ra  -rapa 
v-TrsetpvZjg  d&  ug  f^stf  oe/Aqs  aAAo/oSra/.      xa;  //»^v  ra  a^r/wg 
xa/   ra  ^'5?j  vsoursoaj    £/  svTog  ov  COAAOJ  p^govou  $rgouA6Y0jjj   ^a 


arocra  xa;    <r?p/rra  zdo^sv  av,   ouSs  sr/  xa/  v-Jv  Ae/crsra/   r^g 


a/xew£.      'AAA«  ouSs 

-TTJjs,  ra  Os  vuy  cTao1/  ro/s  svofxovffiv  «£;/«  scr-r/  rov  vouv  £C//^g>J(77arc6 
V  <rxorou  xa/  T^$  faffv&teitibt  /6a<r/A£/a  oiiVw  ff^edga 
^y  ?5p/w  ^atray  y5jv  xaraffp/g/i/.  Ka/  r/j  /5wi/  /xsv  s^?j 
o/.a  ra  si/  xo'Xcro/j  rwv  xoar^tfairwv  dfcvag/fyttjjra  g'rjj  dvacray^vra  a^' 
i/Vi/ou  l^/<rra(agva,  dev^akrou;  ^£  sx  ra^rs/vwc  bgQoitf  yiyva'Aevovg,  roy,  ^£ 


Tig  ovv  av  ysvwro  irvv     ^AJjf,  -r,  ci/x  av 

B 
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slumber — the  dignity  of  man  rising  up  from  depression,  and 
tyrants  trembling  on  their  thrones, — who  can  remain  entirely 
indifferent,  or  fail  to  turn  his  eye  towards  a  theatre  so 
august  and  extraordinary "?  These  are  a  kind  of  throes  and 
struggles  of  nature  to  which  it  would  be  a  sullenness  to  re 
fuse  our  sympathy.  Old  foundations  are  breaking  up ;  no 
edifices  are  rearing.  Institutions  which  have  been  long  held 
in  veneration  as  the  most  sublime  refinements  of  human  wis 
dom  and  policy — which  age  hath  cemented  and  confirmed 
— which  power  hath  supported — which  eloquence  hath  con 
spired  to  embellish,  and  opulence  to  enrich — are  fast  fall 
ing  into  decay.  New  prospects  are  opening  on  every  side, 
of  such  amazing  variety  and  extent,  as  to  stretch  farther 
than  the  eye  of  the  most  enlightened  observer  can  reach. 

Some  beneficial  effects  appear  to  have  taken  place  al 
ready,  sufficient  to  nourish  our  most  sanguine  hope  of  bene 
fits  much  more  extensive.     The  mischief  and  folly  of  wars 
begin  to  be  understood,  and  that  mild  acd  liberal  system  of 
policy  adopted,  which  has  ever  indeed  been  the  object  of 
prayer  to  the  humane  and  the  devout,  but  has  hitherto  re 
mained  utterly  unknown  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.      As  the 
mind  naturally  yields  to  the  impression  of  objects  which  it 
contemplates  often,  we  need  not  wonder,  if,  amidst  events  so 
extraordinary,  the  human  character  itself  should  appear  to 
be  altering  and  improving  apace.      That  fond  attachment  to 
ancient  institutions,  and  blind  submission  to  opinions  already 
received,  which  has  ever  checked  the  growth  of  improvement, 
and  drawn  on  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  danger  or 
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ug  crgoj  ro  orw  GtfAvv  xa 
rig  6s,  ftr)  s^sXwc  sir}  ro/aura/£  pvffzug  ofivvaig  xa)  aywvtaig  s'Xsog 
Tro/s/o^a/,  ovx  av  ogQug  vopffyiro  ffxvQguvog  rig  zivai  ;  o/  ftsv  vd 
//<sX/o/  s^af/tfravra/,  via,  ds  o/'xo^o/^/Aara  avsyzfgzrar  a 
s'p^s/  wg  ou  Kogwrsgu  cr£o5jX0£y  55  rwv  av^fiaTWV  (To^/a  rs  xa/  oy,  a 
craAa/or>jg  (fvvag/Aoffaffa,  ICsSa/wtfsv,  a  o/  ftvvarol  avstf^ov,  a  o/  /a,gi/  Xs- 
Xoyoig  sxofffArjffav,  ot  ds  s^ovrsg  TXourw,  -ravra  raD-ra 
sra/.  ^'6>j  6s  KoixiXwrsod  rs  xai  evgvrsga  sytvzro 


A^o  rovruv  rovvv  roiaurai       q   ssTjffav  w^sXs/a/  WOTS  rag  w£  (s- 
Ca/orarac  rwy  fAsXXovG&v  sXfttdag  av^dvsiv   rqv  rs  ya^  Jx  ^oXs/a-w!/ 

ccC?jv  xa/  apooGvvriv  a^dfisvoi  01  avQgtotfoi  aJffQdvsffda/  CTO?«/  g/V/v, 
ra?g  (BovXatg  xai  shsvQsgiurdraig  p/^wi/ra/,  6Vs^  as/  jasf 
vro  o/  p/Xav^wwo/  TS  xa/  sutfs£s/£,  o/  6s  rwi/  ao^ovruv  tffytCouXof 
ou6scrors  sv  ou^si//  scro/jja'avro  Xoyw  ou6s  ^^v,  ra  ya^  croXXax/s  ^swoou- 
//-SST/  s/xorwg  r5jg  •NJ'U^g  xa^/xvs/ra/, 
ourw  crsg/rrwg  ^ay/«tarwv  ra  a^w 

paiysrat  xa/  ST/  ro  /3sXr/ov  Jcr/6/6ovra.  ro  yac1  aya^  crs^/  a^«/a  i/o- 
^//^a  -/'ffou^a^s/i/  xa/  r^>  aXo'yw;  (Ta/j  craXa/  do'^aig  KPOGx.zt'ffQai,  o~so  dq 
as/  //.sv  tfo/g  s^sXoncr/f  s/x-To6wv  ^v  /a,J5  oux  su  '/r^o^w^s/i/  ro/'g  6s  J^/  ro 
irXiTffrov  rovg  at,v&g<aiF6V{  svsgysr'/iffaffiv  Icnjyays*  5j  x/i/6y^ov  35  oX/ywc'/ai', 
raura  i/Dv  f/iS&iffrarcti  s/'g  r5  roX/ATj^wj  rs  xa/  a6swg  s^srcc^s/v.  AoxoDov 
yao  Tavrsg  ^aaXXov  ogQovffdui  rs  xa/  sXzvQsgot  yrfstGbur  xa/  crXs/ov  /a-sv 
avro/S  ^rov  6s  srs^o/g  s-~s5j/6ovra/j  f&s/fyv  6s  xa/  ffuvsidors;  avrofg  agiav 


neglect,  is  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  bold  and  fearless  in 
vestigation.  Man  seems  to  be  becoming  more  erect  and  in 
dependent.  He  leans  more  on  himself,  less  on  liis  fellow- 
creatures.  He  begins  to  feel  a  consciousness  in  a  higher 
degree  of  personal  dignity,  and  is  less  enamoured  of  arti 
ficial  distinctions.  There  is  some  hope  of  our  beholding 
that  simplicity  and  energy  of  character  which  marks  his  na 
tural  state,  blended  with  the  humanity,  the  elegance,  and  the 
improvement  of  polished  society. 
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qrrov  $/«  sgurog  s^ouffi  diafiogdg  rag 
Tig  yiyvtrai  ffuyAZXgafAsva  iftsft  ro/g  rs  piXoxdXoig  xa/ 
dffrzfoig  rwv  wv  rgortoig  rd  vazd  (pvffsvg  a^rXa  rg  xal  dp<x,(fryjPia 
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HORACE,  EPISTLES. 

B.  I.  EP.  14. 

Villice  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 
Quern  tu  fastidis,  habitatum  quinque  focis,  et 
Quinque  bonos  solituin  Variam  dimittere  patres ; 
Certemus,  spinas  animone  ego  fortius,  an  tu 
Evellas  agro  ;  et  melior  sit  Horatius,  an  res. 
Me  quauivis  Lamis3  pietas  et  cura  moratur, 
Fratrem  moerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 
Insolabiliter ;  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 
Fert,  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

llure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum : 

Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  uiiuirum  est  odio  sors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique ; 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas ; 

Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas  : 

Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem, 
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HOEACE,  EPISTLES,  B.  I.  EP.  14. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK  HEXAMETERS. 


tou  sffiovg,  'ivff  ahi  yiyvop   s/ts/b, 
a  <fv  %v/&bv  atfa,  tf'svP  iffripffiv  '  SVGIKOV, 

s  no,}  vrarsgag  Bagtrig  dyo^vds  didovrog  — 
vvv  sgidatvufAsv,  Kortg  ovv  d1/)  ugs/titfov  a/cavdag 

e'  'tywy    qftsg  ffv  ys  rag 
'  tforsg   stfrtv  '  O^ar/oj  75  xa/ 
(3s\nov.       aXX'  sfts  KZQ  AM/MOV  tfuv 


o/Asvov,  xai  vvv  ///'  S\KSI  Ogsvog  'tfAsgog  a/Vug 
Kgog  (f  a<7rb  j3aX€/&w  /udXa  dy  //-s/^awra  (p'egstfdai. 
rbv  fjjBv  sytb  vafovr    dygovg,  tfi)  ds  nal  rbv  sv  affrsi 
6XC/^g/$'  ftoTgav  d'  er'sgou,  'ititf  9  %v  ri 
avrbg  sqv  ffruyssi"  d>.X'  w3'  ddixoig  sKs 


a'mog  sffri  vv  ^vftog,  og  OVK  dXsslvsi  s  avrov. 
sv%6{Asvog  ds  tfor  ,  citfru  V'S/AMV,  ^oj^ffai  SK 
vvv  dyguv  £<7rjou0og  ssXdsai  avQig  dytivuv 
dqi&otfiojv,  xa,}  XovsffQai  gwTrouffi  ffuv  o%Xoig. 
xairoi  o/jt,oiog  syu  aJsi  /caxa  ^ax^ua  Xs/Cw 
avrbg  ortug  s5  of^',  ocrorav  ^    dsxovra  To 
n 


Quandocunque  tralmnt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 
Non  eadcm  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 
Meque  et  te :  nam,  qnse  deserta  et  inhospita  tesqua 
Credis,  amoena  vocat,  mecuin  qui  sentit,  et  odit, 
Quse  tu  pulcbra  putas  :  fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popimi 
Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video ;  et  quod 
Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  tus  ocius  uva ; 
Nee  vicina  subest,  vinum  prsebere,  taberna, 
Quse  possit  tibi:  nee  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus 
Ad  strepitum  salias  terne  gravis  :  et  tamen  urges 
Jarnpridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva,  bovemque 
Disjunctnm  curas,  et  strictis  fronclibus  explcs  : 
Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 
Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato. 
Nunc,  age,  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat,  aucli. 
Quern  tenues  decuere  togse  nitidique  capilli, 
Quern  scis  immuneni  Cinarse  placuisse  rapaci, 
Quern  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni, 
Coana  brevis  juvat,  et  prope  rivum  sonmus  in  herba  : 
ISTec  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 
Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 
Limat ;   non  odio  obscuro  morstique  venenat  : 
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ccXXa  TsXg/  xa,}  tfo/,  wffrg  fyovietv  avo/Aota  ; 


a  <pgovsuv,  ovfo  otftfa 
5o?t££/  ^  yuv  a^sivd  r',  eV^gar'  ai/  s/Vo/, 
^s  xaXa  xaXs/£,  pvtfag    aurtxa  ndgr 
leogveiov  xgtiuv  rs  tfs  i/Dv  cro^ 
'Trruv  pgzvag  s/X'  ag^Tji/j  ^yswi/  rs 

r    aXXo^a^wv  oi»5    jjxitfr*  o^og,  o/cw 


rig  vrfo  divqffstg 

ou  xovpoig  xgorsuv  xfiwat    xai  ga  ro/  a/ev 


Xvsig  xaivofg  ^u 

/  /A^V  oux  bXtyovg,  or   srti&gitfri  Aiog  o^oog, 
jg{  /ov  tfo/  ^^tfs/  rouro 


AXX'  ays  vui/  Jgsw,  r/vog  s/Vsx    «T    «XX?jXo//V 

-gv  y'*  w  0'  s/'/xar'  kqvSavs 
£i>x,otf{AOf  rs  xo/a/a/,  6V 
ovx  art's  ucf  &g<7r(x,%  xivagr),  w  r' 
oJvov  xai  tfivovn  xari^^suv  a/%/ 
a<r//,svw  95  v  u^vog  Iv/  Xs/^ax/  TO/TJSVTV  — 
ro'v^'  s^s/  ou  -ra/tfavra  r/j  aidus,  aXX   in 
roiovruv  sgouvr-  oudsig  otfffoitiiv  lie   aygZiv 
oOS'  l/*g  ^£/ra/  <p6ovsgoig,  ovd*  s%Qog  adq\o 
/'<%£/  Iv/  xeadr/),  /^aXXov  8'  bworav  /AS  /^axs 
1  ogowc'g,  yzXdfffovffi  xara  ^y 

1  Cf.  Horn.  II.  v.  90. 
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Bident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  scrvis  urbana  diaria  roderc  mavis  1 

Horum  tu  in  numcrum  voto  ruis  ?     Invidet  usum 

Lignorum  et  pecoris  tibi  calo  argutus  et  horti. 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger ;  optat  arare  cabailus  : 

Quam  scit  uterque,  libens  (censebo)  exerceat  artem. 
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75  / 


au  tfo/  fj^\(av  (pdovsti  frag  svOdds  dov 
a^avwv,  Xa/Mfguv  rs  irvguv  vvv  o/a  ffs 
agouv  sgara/,  /3ou£  s/'xsXoj  efAfJbsvai 
j}v  ds  rig  tidsiq  r&^v^v,  rqvfi1  egdoi  sxaffrog. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FOREST  GIRL. 

BY  MHS  HEMANS. 

Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 

On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke— 
"  Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come,"- 

So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke. 
Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fair-haired  youth  of  England  stood 
Like  a  king's  son;  though  from  his  cheek  had  flown 

The  mantling  crimson  of  the  Island  blood, 
And  his  pressed  lips  looked  marble.     Fiercely  bright 
And  high  around  him  blazed  the  fires  of  night, 
Rocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro, 
As  the  wind  passed,  and  with  a  fitful  glow 
Lighting  the  victim's  face  :  but  who  could  tell 
Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befell, 
Known  but  to  Heaven  that  hour  ?     Perchance  a  thought 
Of  his  far  home  then  so  intensely  wrought, 
That  its  full  image,  pictured  to  his  eye 
On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony, 
Rose  clear  as  day  !   and  he  might  see  the  band 
Of  his  young  sisters  wand'ring  hand  in  hand, 
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THE  AMERICAN  FOEEST  GIRL. 

GREEK  IAMBICS. 


sv 

Xyivqg  qgyvgupevoig,  Pgopoi 
'ivdov  'rdgaffffov  rvf&irdvov  tftvOrj/Aovsg. 
&  dgiffrs 


'-jrog  dsj  rgofftfaft  '  AyyXixog  vsaviag, 
GT&g  ares/MX,  <paio?s  sv  (As 


rog  dtpijxav  tvyysvoijg  wgffv  yvbc, 
fi&if,  OJ^POV  r'  sdiy?,  p/s/Xswv  Kgvog. 
caXXo/o/sva  5'  svQa  xcivQa,  Kvzvfiaruv  (3i 
xsdoig     Xouxbv  sv  /usffoig  StXotf*  tua 
su     rOj  r 


rig  d'  aXXog,  g/  f^r\  ffavr'  efHfrfjf 
off   sv  fjw^oTfft  zaodiag  xzivu  rors 
exgu'/rrsff  ,  oTog  r  $xipgdffai  ;    <p'Ptff,'v  d   Iff^g 
ffottXig  n  ra?g  sffotQev  e^xatf/iewji', 

rw       ovrtd    o/xa/wv  flrt< 


1  Jilscli.  Agan.  1445.  2  Kurip.  riia-u.  2M-1. 
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Where  the  laburnums  drooped  ;  or  haply  binding 

The  jasmine  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding  ; 

Or,  as  day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth, 

Gathering,  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth 

Where  sat  their  mother ;  and  that  mother's  face 

Its  grave  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  in  the  place 

Where  so  it  ever  smiled  !     Perchance  the  prayer 

Learned  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair ; 

The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 

Of  her  "Goodnight"  might  breathe  from  boyhood  gone  !— 

He  started  and  looked  up — thick  cypress  boughs, 

Full  of  strange  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly  red 
In  the  broad,  stormy  firelight ;  savage  brows, 

With  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  o'erspread, 
Girt  him  like  feverish  phantoms ;  and  pale  stars 
Looked  through  the  branches  as  through  dungeon  bars, 
Shedding  no  hope.     He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom — 
Oh  !  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hall  in  England  !      Idle  fear  ! 
Would  the  winds  tell  it  I      Who  might  dream  or  hear 
The  secret  of  the  forest  I     To  the  stake 

They  bound  him  ;  and  that  proud  young  soldier  strove 
His  father's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake, 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence  !      He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts  ! — The  fondly  reared — the  fair- 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see  !      And  fetter'd  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it  in  the  chieftain's  hand. 
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ogg/a/g  dua/g* 
vsag  d*  d<5gX<pag  gu/A-rXoza/g  xoivafg 


q  xa^  Sugag  g'X/g/v  gi/goo/g  rd% 


tfrtavzi 

svdov  lariav  6/z-oD  ^%/^ 
*  TCCC/  cr^og  y',  fetfrsg  sv  rw  cr^/ 
s\sv<f(ftv  O/A/AO, 
ro  f&firg6G3  g/Vs  fAvqffng,  S)v  svyfiv  (Bgs 
•  aurog  '/I'ag'  aur^g  ef&adt 
SaXXouo'a  y%  g/'^'  wg  ^6i 
ro  %a/g'  sxacr^g  vvxrbf  svXoyovffa  viv 
eTtfev  dXX'  a^i/w  ya^  aXXsra;  %s 
'  avuQzv  eiffoa  dafc?g  xhd 


g  rs  pKo%iv,  aygiovg  5'  ave^ag,  Xopovg 
ffsiovrag  v-^ov  p^^wra  r'  ^XXo/w/a/si/oug 

dsivafg,  (pdtf/tad   wg  voffuv,  Kvnkw 
,  aXX'  oS.f  o/  nXddoi  xXs/^o/g  %axo/g 
acfr^cov  zdo^av  psyyog  sxxXfiffai  yXvxv, 
a/a-a  r'  IX^r/5**  (*»^s  r^i/  crsft'gWjCtspfjy  raXag 
xaro/^si/  aJtiav  w^'  d/coi/tfavrsg 
o/  r55Xs  VL?I/  p£a/goj/rgg  6XC/ 
o/a/a"/  irrj/jwva/lgiv  ou  daxsfsv  av  ; 
aXX'  ou}£/  raDr*  gV-r'  a^ya  ;    r/g  yao 
/xup/wv  ra  ^D-rra  rwv^'  aV  dyyg/Xa/  -r 
a^'  civtfAog  ;    ag    ovsieog  %  rig  o-^/g  «v  ; 


He  thought  upon  his  God.      Hush  !   hark  !   a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stern  and  dread  solemnity — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring  !      Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  ? 
A  girl — a  young  slight  girl — a  fawnlike  child 
Of  green  savannahs  and  the  leafy  wild, 
Springing  unmark'd  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower ; 
Yet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed, 
For  hers  had  mourned  a  playmate  brother  dead. 


She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long, 
Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong ; 
And,  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervour  swayed, 
Even  to  the  stake  she  rush'd,  and  gently  laid 
His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slender  arms  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  close  Liannes ;  then  rais'd  her  glitt'ring  eye 
And  chasten' d  voice,  that  said — "  He  shall  not  die  ! 
He  shall  not  die  !" — The  gloomy  forest  thrili'd 

To  that  sweet  sound.     A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng  ;  and  heart  and  hand  were  still'd, 

Struck  down  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gazed — their  dark  souls  bowed  before  the  maid, 
Her  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade  ! 
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rov      oui/  rv    fftfotg 
rbv  svtfgotfuKov,  rbv 
rzQoaftfAsvov  rgv<pa?<fiv,  avdesiotg  ror   au 
tfarg&ov  sv  ffrsgvottft  rfuAXsyovr'  "Agfj, 
ff^druv  irddoi, 


tfgotiftijif&wtf  avdgsg 
tffrqffav  ovru  Sai/atf/^aou  Ts 


rw  /AS  i/  ra  rov  {Asovro$  auvog 
ra  dz/v',  b  d*  cig'fcuv  tpavbv  sv  %sgOiy' 


ffrspavov     st 


ra  ffs/Avd  ^ao'tfoi/  /sga*  r/g  ^'  'IvdoTg  rto 
bgyag  irgbg  uft 

7'  a£^a  r/g,  ^otf^g 


g  liJjOic,  civdog  sv  ro 

ayvwg  cratf/v.      dXX'  ^TJ  vexgov 
stfrsva^sv  ovffd  Keg  vsa, 
rd^og  /AaQouffa  dvtfrqvov  j3iov. 


Ks/V?5  'ydp  offtfs  (ftp  </r/> 

fioffxouffy,  dqoov,  oJxrov  utfr'  a'j^ziv  {As1 

rtpbg  ffTttvpbv  opyvg  syxpars?  $£P{A7ig  p/« 


1  Eurip.  Phoen.  798. 
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And,  as  her  cheek  flushed  through  its  olive  hue, 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wind  flew, 
Something  o'ermaster'd  them  from  that  young  mien 
Something  of  Heaven  in  silence  felt  and  seen  ; 
And  seeming  to  their  childlike  faith  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 


They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  their  captive's  breath; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death ; 
They  quenchM  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress-tree, 
"  Away !"  they  cried,  "  young  stranger,  thou  art  free !" 
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/cccra  TOV  vsav/ou 

<p66yyov  Xiyvv, 
«T7j$  /So^, 
zvQ'sug, 


rtdvrag,  wtfrs  xa/  ^SP'  ^ 
(T^s/i/  xa,revs?g 
ourw  ^s  r^<r^g  iratdbg  svyOoug  Xoyoig 
sduxav  u$  ya%  X 

tfvgtfbv,  xaf  KvoaTc,  avs 
ftsXaiva,  vvxrsgaig,  ro 
atroug  ^s^Xarov  r/ 


Kitfrsi  TO  $stbv  rtvsvfAo,  y'  avdqffai, 
ug  ")(j$6a!<v  avrofg  svroXag  xo^g  $/a 
O/  ^' 


apagKatfavrig,  tfvoffov  stf&ttfav  x\d()oig 
ousGivoic,  licr',  "  w  gsi/,"  avduvr&g,  " 
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HORACE,  EPISTLES. 
B.  I.  2. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romse,  Prseneste  relegi ; 

Qui,  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita  crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet,  audi. 

Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 

Grsecia  Barbarise  lento  collisa  duello, 

Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  sestus. 

Antenor  censet  belli  prsecidere  causam. 

Quod  Paris,  ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus, 

Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden : 

Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumque. 

Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi : 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine  et  ira, 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Rursus,  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit, 
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HORACE,  EPISTLES. 

B.  I.  2. 
TURNED  INTO  GREEK  IAMBICS. 


!/  {ASV,  f)Vi%    w  {Asyiffrs  AoXX/s 
<fv  Pu/AT)  ^vvdiKsTv,  rd 
craX/v  diqXdov  rtdvra,  Tigaivstfrrjg 
s%  ruvds  yag  fjja&oig  av  s/ 
ro  ftsv  xaXbv  xai  %gfl<tiftiOV  rb,  B'  avn  /ATI, 
9j  (pOsyysrai  Xgvffitf'Trog  75  Kg'airwg'  rdd'  ovv, 
qv  <Sol  ysvqrai  ^dsv  e/A'Trodwv,  pgdtfu- 

^  Jtffltsg  'EXXa^'  s^^avovc,  ittfsg 
egurog  (3ag£dgoig  avda 
i/,  Igyac,  f3a(fi\sci)V  tfxaiuv 
rs  dsiKwd*  s/tfacra^  psv  d^i 
diig  tfoXs/uov   Avrqvug 
s  dsiduv  6XC/w  xgdrst  tfsgi 
ov  vsifarai.       Nstfrwg  ds  TlyXstdov  xandg 
Xuwv  'Args/dou  r'  eg/Sag,  we 
eg  w  5  /AaX',  dfA<po?v  d3  a-rrsra/  p^oXog  ir 
ysi  (pihoipgovug,  tfrgarbg  ds 
v,  Siv  avaxrsg  yfAagrov,  dixriv 

^w  <r«vra^35  Tgoiag  r'  gtfw 
doig  av  vavra  ya^  ^>U7X,S^  tf 
ri^  $0X0$  •j'avoDpyo^,  axoXa<frog  r'  SP 
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Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssem  ; 
Qui,  domitor  Trojse,  multorum  providus  urbes 
Et  mores  hominum  inspexit ;  latumque  per  sequor, 
Dum  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 
Pertulit,  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 
Sirenum  voces  et  Circse  pocula  nosti, 
QuaB  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 
Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors, 
Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  arnica  luto  sus. 
Nos  numerus  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 
Sponsi  Penelopse,  nebulones,  Alcinoique 
In  cute  curanda  plus  eequo  operata  juventus, 
Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies,  et 
Ad  strepitum  citharse  cessatum  ducere  curam. 
Ut  jugulent  homines,  surgunt  de  nocte  lat rones  : 
Ut  te  ipsurn  serves,  non  expergisceris  1  atqui 
Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydropicus, 

Et,  ni 

Posces  ante  diem  librum  curn  luminc,  si  non 
Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.      Nam  cur, 
Quse  Isedunt  oculum,  festinas  demere  ;  si  quid 
Est  animum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum  ? 
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CCAA    au/s  a^srv  ?ca/ 

offota,  dguffi,  rugy'  'Odvfftisug  x 


'jssvrog  -TTOAA'  aXw 
r'  sfftfdz'  xav  ffdXw 
uv  £/'  6uva/ro  y'  SX 
effrr}  dv6<rr6r/!Aoig,  as; 


rg 
%a}  /Soroug  Do; 


&J/C  sff/jtiSv  «AA'  r,  TTA^OJ,  oic,  (payefi  fj,s't 
agyoi  n^vsXocTJjg, 

y'  wV-rs^  o/  ///gr' 
w^ag  r'  g/c  fit0iif&£givc 

r?.?vai  ffi/XoDi'T'sg  (peovridas  rs  xoi/j/iffai 

7- 
jootg  u/7r'*    AP'  ou  os/v^j  g/  fiovov  %Gigiv 


o/ag  ouys  wrvw  a-ToCaXs/g  ;    v&V 


v  irgoffd-^as,  ro  rs  xaXov  o/'ffgD(rov 
G  egug  nor   5^  ^^01/05  ^ax. 

voffou, 


Eurip.  Phoen.  560. 
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Dimidiuin  facti,  qui  coepit,  habet;   sapere  audc, 

Incipe :  qni  reete  vivendi  prorogat  horam, 

liusticus  exspectat,  dam  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 

Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubiliB  aevum. 

Quaeritur  argentum  puerisque  beata  creandis 

Uxor,  et  incultoe  pacantur  vomere  silvae. 

Quod  satis  cst  cui  contigit,  hie  nihil  amplius  optet. 

yon  dornuB  et  fundu«,  Don  aeris  acervus  ct  auri 

^Egroto  domini  deduxit  corporc  febrcs, 

KTon  animo  curas.     Valcat  possessor  oportet, 

Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti . 

Qui  cupit,  aut  metuit,  juvat  ilium  sic  domus  et  res, 

Ut  lippum  pictae  tabulae,  fomenta  podagrum, 

A  uriculas  cithara?  collccta  sorde  dolentes. 

':erum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcunquc  infundis,  acescit. 
Sperne  voluptatcs ;  nocet  cuita  dolore  voluptas. 
Semper  ararus  egct;  certum  voto  j»«-t.c  fincnj. 
JnviduH  aIt(;riiiH  macrcKcit  rcjbiiH  opirnih; 
Juvidia  Siculi  uon  invencnj  1.}'r;niui 
Majus  tormcntum.     (,'ui  non  moderabitur  irse, 
Inf'ccluMj  void-  <:;•::•;<•,  «lolor  quod  Huascrit  ct  mens, 
J>iun  pu:rj;is;  odio  j,r;r  vim  f(::=.lin:d  in::llo. 
Ir-.  furor  i,r  animiiin  re;"-.  «|iii.  in   i  |.:trrl 
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:-.    -C  .   •_--  .-.- 


Q  Bwq   MM   Stt 
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Irapcrat :  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire  viam  qua  monstret  eques.     Venaticus,  ex  quo 
Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 
Militat  in  silvis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 
Pectore  verba,  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recent,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu.     Quod  si  cessas,  aut  strenuus  anteis, 
Nee  tardum  opperior,  nee  praecedentibus  insto. 
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eve  i 

ra  ^rgd'ra  ^u/a/o'i/,  ooyg,  /a^  douXog  ns 
ag|;£/  dvtfoiffrog,  syxearuic,  xad&xr'sov. 
c*j$  yag  irtvog  itfvreug  nad'  qdovTjv 
sv 


,  uffavrug  de  ffv, 
'iff  r^rtg  ear*  axqgarov  ydvog, 
v  Xoyovg  S/AKIVS,  %wg  %'J^a  y   stfg/, 
as/ 


'  a5  ra^s/av  sgcr',  ITS/  oD5'  J'/w  cror'  av1 
,'  ouds 


Cf.  Soph.  Phil.  948,  446. 
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ODE  TO  RUIN. 
BY  BURNS. 

All  hail !  inexorable  Lord ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  wo-delighted  train, 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain — 

A  sullen  welcome  all ! 
With  stern-resolved,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie, 

And  quivers  in  my  heart. 

Then  low 'ring  and  pouring, 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread, 
Tho'  thick' ning  and  black'ning 

Bound  my  devoted  head. 
And  Thou,  grim  Power,  by  life  abhorred, 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

Oh  !  hear  a  wretch's  prayer ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appalled,  afraid,— 
I  court,  I  beg,  thy  friendly  aid, 

To  close  this  scene  of  care  ! 
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ODE  TO  RUIN. 

TURNED  INTO  GREEK  IAMBICS. 

w  'rsga/Avs  xo/^av',  ou  dsivoTg  Xoyoig 
i/0;)g  xaragpe?  (BaffiXeciJv  xgdrog  j&'sya, 

\jruv,  ^iiv  ds  ffoi  irdvre<;  j   offoi 

xat 
u(ti'  vuv  yao 


ra  tf?  suoro^',  55$?j  rovftbv  o^sia  Ks 
ryjv  rs 

OVK'ST\  ovxsr  sv 
(f'/torsivuv 

SKI  xgara  ftov  ffrwyqrbv  elg 
2y  ^'  w  duvdffra  yogys,  ro?g  ^ufftv  dsog 
tug  s^si  ri  y1  Tjdovqg  ^w^  //-sr^ov, 
sv%ug  d's^ov  fjjdi  rdXavi  rdffds 
O'JTOI  [L   oxvyigbv  dzfya  xuXvst  ravuv 
.'/),  xaXX>  ffs,  Xiffffoftal  <r',  wi/ag, 
/3/w  ^sg  rw^s  bu^ 
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When  shall  my  soul  in  silent  peace 

Resign  life's  joyless  day ; 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbing  cease, 
Cold,  mould' ring  in  the  clay  I 

No  fear  more,  no  tear  more, 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face ; 
Enclasped  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace. 
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X^Jatfa  y^j  Jtarw^s  r-/jgsra/  /AU 
7-or'  ou  ^/'  oVo'wv  gg-jffsra/  wdXiv 
<po£ov  r  aneffTai  rd£o$,  qvi%  av 
ai  Gai  ,a' 


AUTUMN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LONGFELLOW. 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year : 
The  birds  of  Spring,  the  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  Autumn  sun.  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 
There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees  ; 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  Autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. — 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing ;  and,  in  the  vales, 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
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AUTUMN. 

IAMBICS. 

obviavrbg 


sv 


rs  yaiag  zvtpvsr   rtdXiv  d'}  ore, 
di' 


%aXXov?j£  ^f'^  f 
vvv  d'  sKtfvsuv  nc,  {taXQaKov  daiftuv 


vsav 


<pav$j       sug  rwpzux, 
wg  rig  ^s'^s/og 

irrsgofar    irayngarz'i'  d'  sv  ayxzfft 
rgoQvftos  civs/tog  affvatifAGj  xvvuv 
ra 
riv  p'sgst  vzoyvov,  svQa  dri  /M 


By  the  wayside  a-weary.     Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.     The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel ;  whilst,  aloud, 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings  ; 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  thrashing-floor  the  busy  flail. 

0  !  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him,  who  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well-performed,  and  days  well-spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay  !  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings : 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 
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(pqyoi  rs  XSUTCO/*  %gv6soutft  &'  evffxiovg 
uXag  o/  ^/Xav^wro/  dsga/g 

ivvgug  d'  oiKrgbv  adovrsg  fts 
o7$  xegaffog  Idrl  nat 


$s  Xs/a 

95^2/1       Ilao'/  y5  ai/^wcro/g,  6Vo/ 
g/'g  r^v  tfdgog  (SX's'Trovffiv  aff/^svoi  (3iov, 

aftogov  KM}  xaXwg  dsdgafffAe'vois 
\dpwfgbv,  ^X/w  Xs'ys/y  ro  crav 
xotgdfaHfiv  ou  ^oCou/xsvo/. 

s  y^  roiofgd'  s%si  \ 
avepog  Kai  vartuv  <*avd7) 
tpdoyyov  XaZouffa  vovdsrs?  tfopwrara, 
li/^i/oi/  5',  6V  a^s/  fl-atf/  ^avarog  i 
ro  -rg/V  ffocpug  ftaQovrsg, 

-TTW^OXOV  ya/ag  xarw 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 

CANTO  VI.  STANZA  29. 

With  naked  feet  and  sackcloth  vest, 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath, 

Through  all  their  lengthened  row ; 
No  lordly  look  nor  martial  stride, 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown  : 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallowed  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  : 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave  ; 
Beneath  the  lettered  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead  : 
From  many  a  garnished  niche  around, 
Stern  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned. 
And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due, 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTKEL. 
TURNED  INTO  IAMBICS. 


Kal  fjj^v  yXoxdg  e%pvre$  sv  ffregvoig 
vrodag  rz  yufAvo}  xdvdsduxorsg  ffdxov, 
oXog  ffrgarqyuv  ojxrgbg  sx(3aivsi  dofAW 

ds  (puvqv  ffroftarog  q  Tfoduv  <7rdrov 
3  xa/  tfvoriv  qxovtfav  o/  tfravrzg  wegr 
u(T  av  rvgavvov  O/A/A   'iboig  evrauQa,  rtou 
r  "Agsiov    rou  ya.%  gfMrgwffav  xX'soug 

r   sdo^av  ou  i^v^ 
ouru  hadgoiffi  (pdff/AaQ'  wg,  (Sdvrsg 

fioj/Aiwv  (Sd&guv  gV/ 
Tg  sdqxav  yovara,'    xavuQsv 
g,  ruv  <7rgiv  faffsc/tv 
dffr'  /'dots  av'  xa,}  xdru  faux?) 
rtgoyovuv  {Avq/Adrojv  yXvirruv 
d'  sffa  't^stfrrjffav,  o/  iritfrsug 


Of  5'  ay 

sxaffrog 

'  egspvofg  sv 
pogovvrsg 
v  ^'  a<pdg,  /3/CXoi/  rs,  xai 
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The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner  flourished  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  abbot  stretched  his  hand, 

And  blessed  them  as  they  kneeled : 
With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all, 
And  prayed  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead ; 
And  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal. 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose  : 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burden  of  the  song  :— 
"  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  seclurn  in  favilla;" 
While  the  pealing  organ  rung : 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung : — 
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sv  <fjy'  'IH2OT2  irwtfty  p^s/g  rig  re^vy 
1 — our  U  irdvrsg  sv  rd^si  dittX?) 
ffrodg  {Asrgovvrsg  svrdxrw  (Sdffsi, 
'goffu  ffrsfyovffi  yovwTrsrovg 
'  6  $sTog  %sigag  sxrsivag  i 

ffdvrag  'ffa^yo^ffar'  svtpqfAOt 

ffravgov  d'  stf'  avrofg  hebv  sKypd^ag  ffs 


sv£ov\iav  ds  tiro/tart 
f  {Avtfn 
rov  VSKOOV 
'  b[Lo\j  r& 

d'idiag  wr 


TsXog  5s,  cra/av  aur/^'  iXatfrqe 

j^vvudog  ogydvoifftv  svfiduvoig, 
did  ffrodg  srs/vsv  i 


To  ^s/vov  ^/a-a^,  l/Apoww  tfxjj-vl/av  /3/a, 
xa/  {ASffrbv  og-yqg,  tig  xoviv  Xitfg/  ro  Tai/. 
aXX  5  s/^ftf  /SPO/^  &ffflkoutn  rtdotGri  fioi 
sgyuv  fjMtrafav  dvofffuv  ffiffiv  rsXs/j/, 
roiovfi1  SAavX 


To  faivbv  Igyrig  qpag,  rjvJx    ovgavog 
/ca/  yq  crXars?'  g/g  ov&sv  IxXo^jjtfgr 


5G 


(HYMN  FOR  THE  DEAD.) 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ! 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

"  When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll : 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead ! 

"  0 !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away!'' 
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rti  Tors  (SoqQti  K'HSUVOS  uftagruv  (Bgorog 
s/Vo-4/sra/  ra  dtwa  rijg  rod'  iif 


Or*  sy%a\v<7rra'i'$  <pXo^tv  ovgavov 
oiov  d'sgog  (pgvxrov  r/,  ffuff'ffa(f^ffs 
xa}  roijg  irag    "  Aidov  diarogog  tia 
qv  ffxsduffa,  yqgvv,  s^avayxdffsi. 


Or'  sx 

dsivqg  or*  ogyqg  f)f&8£at>  xsfvr) 
tfi)  y',  w  wavaXxsg,  sv  /Astfoi 
yrig  ovgavou  r3,  ag>jy£  ro?g 


THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

BY  LONGFELLOW. 

Beside  the  ungathered  rice  lie  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand  ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand  : 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep, 

He  saw  his  native  land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams, 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed  ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain, 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode — 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain  road. 

He  saw,  once  more,  his  dark-eyed  queen, 

Among  her  children  stand  ; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand  ! 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids, 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 
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THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

IAMBICS. 

"Srsgvov  ftsv  evgu  yv/uvbg,  sv  ds 

KlVOHfl 


zxstr   ogufytS  kyyvg  a^sa 
svra/uff  sdo^sv  sxrad&jg  ogav  vtfvou 
ya/av  Karowav  sv  dvofioig'  'ivtf  av  ird 
vfi  ii-^qXaTtfi  poivlxuv,  Stfov 
avdffffsi  -r/ovwc  IVguffQMfjf 
g,  u$  vdgoids,  (SafftXixti  crarw 
,  aTw^gv  £,a<ro0oi/£ 
ff'jv  rsgtfvoTfft  Kuduvuv  Kg6roi<; 

adguv  rsfAvovras.      s/xcraX/i/  ds  xai 
avaffffav  sJds  <pt\roLrat$  rqv  iroh  rsxvuv 
i^uvovffav    ug  ds  y   sv  do^aig  v 


viv 


And  then,  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  river's  bank ; 
His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains  ; 

And,  with  a  martial  clank,  • 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  courser's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew ; 
From  morn  to  night  he  followed  their  flight 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew, 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hysena  scream, 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crush'd  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream  ; 
And  it  pass'd  like  some  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream  ! 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  blast  of  the  desert  cried  aloud 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free, 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep,  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 
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lflUUtiv  rg  xai  dsgqg  '7rgog<7rrvfy{jt,a6i, 
g/g  -^d/AfAOv  sffrdXaffdsv  sx  %agag  ddxgv. 

agg/wv 
dt'  o%dag  i 
xgorovvrog  xouXsou 
aero  gur 

avw  crago/^g  (poivixoirrsgovg 
ag  pd^ayyag  tic,  n  tpoiviov 


g^o^'  dcr'  og^gou  vyxrggwv  yJc'/£i  tfxoruv 
ir'sdia,  vsguv  (Sguovra 

v,  eugtfsg  dXpvgbv 
dg  r'  sg&Tdsv  dygiu 
Iv  VL»XT/  5'  ay  Xgoi/rog  ugv&/Aog 
jSoq  ^  vaivvjg  o^txpuvog,  sv  $'  s 
xgWTrrti  (Siaiog  Kora/j,fuv  'itfrtuv 
dafcTg  irarovvruv  dovaxag,  sv 
ovsigdruv  xaXofa  ir  go  g  fizgi 


aai/ra  y 


(puvq 


viv  e     vrtvov 
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He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 
Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day ; 

For  death  had  illumined  the  land  of  sleep, 
And  his  lifeless  body  lay, 

A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
Had  broken  and  thrown  away  ! 
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i  /3/oc 


sgwvf) 
sr  av 
voJv  rs 

dvffofffrov  Savarov  dXXao'ffoyo'  a/a-a, 
s  ^w 
sl'/tv 
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"WE    MOURN." 

BY  MRS  SIGOURNEY. 

We  mourn  for  those  who  toil, 

The  slave  who  ploughs  the  main, 
Or  him,  who  hopeless  tills  the  soil, 

Beneath  the  stripe  and  chain : 
For  those,  whom  in  the  world's  hard  race, 

O'erwearied  and  unblest, 
A  host  of  restless  phantoms  chase  :— 

Why  mourn  for  those  who  rest  ? 
We  mourn  for  those  who  sin, 

Bound  in  the  tempter's  snare, 
Whom  syren  Pleasure  beckons  in 

To  prisons  of  despair  : 
Whose  hearts,  by  whirlwind  passions  torn, 

Are  wrecked  on  Folly's  shore : — 
But  why  in  sorrow  should  we  mourn 

For  those  who  sin  no  more  ? 
We  mourn  for  those  who  weep, 

Whom  stern  afflictions  bend 
With  anguish  o'er  the  lowly  sleep 

Of  lover  or  of  friend. — 
But  they  to  whom  the  sway 

Of  pain  and  grief  is  o'er, 
Whose  tears  our  God  hath  wiped  away— 

0  !   mourn  for  them  no  more ! 
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"  WE  MOURN." 
IAMBICS. 


Tuv  [jJsv  irovovvrfov  rtdvra,  ds 
g/V  oyv  tfXdraig  rig  doyX/a/£  tfaXcy  did 
IXcc  /3/a(rt)g/g,  sirs  fA&tiriyog  £>o£w, 
dsffpofg  irisddiig,  sX<7rfd*  ovy^  ai/roD  r^-tpuv 
')  vug  ds  rr\\>  a/^/XXac  au 

a^a^/o'/v  x^ 
xagftfag 

'  g/'g  r/  '/.ortrofAtdda,  roiig 

yg  53  ay  xctKovg  ye  tfayibt 

O/'/AW^O/ASI/  X»j^^£i/ra$,  olig  av  s/g 

a^suv  apvxrovg  qdovai,  2i/ 

effuff',  asXXa/  r',  g%yoi/o/ 


s  xsivovg  tfpbg  ri 

6'tfo/g  o/juXs/v  ovxzr'  ztf&'  a/z/agr/a  ; 
rovrovg  ds  ^o'/,  da^svrsg  aXys/i/w  ^a 
iag  youvrai  $avd<fi/j>ov  KaQaipstiiv 

rs  ^gg/Aoy,  ddxgvffiv  o/xrg/ga/  -rggcrs/' 
yxer'  g/V  virf 


oorsuv,  og 

<rd  vdvra,  /Aqxsr'  o///w?5c  tfy  v/i/. 

E 
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DEATH. 

BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Leaves  hare  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north- wind's  breath, 
And  stars  to  set — but  all, 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  ! 
Day  is  for  mortal  care, 

Eve  for  glad  gatherings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer — 

But  all  for  thee,  thoti  mightiest  of  the  earth  ! 
The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 

Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 
There  comes  a  day  for  griefs  o'erwhelming  power, 

A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine ! 
Youth  and  the  opening  rose 

May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 
And  smile  at  thee ;  but  thou  art  not  of  those 

That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time,  &c. 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 

When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 
When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain, 

But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  I 
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DEATH. 

IAMBICS. 


(tev  effn 

i/cT  awga  /3o|ga/a/£  pM 
xa/g/a/  d'  atfrgoig  dv 
ffoi  d'  u  fjbsrstfr/  ^dvars  Kavroitov  % 
•xai   jj^v   AseiAvais  qAsav  $zbg  3/ou 


v,  <p'igsi  TS  vj(*  ovstgara, 
ds  puvqv 
<7?affSiv} 
&  wga 

rs  xstrai  /cot;  p^X/S'/Jg    o'/vou 
K&iQbc,  sffn  K"riluova?g  6  ftsv 
au  %aeag  yz  da/cgvffiv,  tfdvrss  ds  dot 
6'  ax/a/a/a  %a/  go^ou  %«Xi/^  vsou 
tfXiwroDvr/  pa/vsra/  ffatfjj 
ov  vrtsooguv  avruv 

aygav  r'sgzivctv  a'Trodgsrtsig  rgi£qg  arsg* 
wga  yag  Itf 


g/cra/Jr/v  a^>j,  xa/g/a/  3'  affrgoig  dv(fei$t 
(Sol  d'  w  ^asYgrfr/  3ai/arg  </ras/ro/wi/ 
T/ff  oir  (j'gXTjvwi'  oJ^sv  s/ 
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it  when  spring's  first  gale 

Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  path  grow  pale  I 

They  have  one  season,  all  are  ours  to  die ! 
Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 

Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air, 
Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 

And  the  world  calls  us  forth,  and  thou  art  there ! 
Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest ; 
Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 

The  skies,  and  swords  heat  down  the  princely  crest  ! 

Leaves  have  their  time,  &c. 
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d'  srs/av  ogv'suv  rqv  sv  ^sgs/, 


yuag  ; 

aqv  6'  apifyv  rig  'Trgo/Aqvutisisv  av  ; 
ovv  orav  yt  •^idvga  ffgur 
qgog  vsoysvovg  wv  roVov, 


^/'  auro/i  y'  svQavs/v  —  ^atfa/ 
y'  sfASarsvsig  xvftaruv  Xsvxovg  algous, 


d'  eg  dtxovg  qffv^ovg 
6s  xa^sX^OL/<r/i/  s/MTitfrtig  '/(tug 
6Vo/     uv^X^si/  s$  raurov 


ds  %a}  tfaXtfi'yfyv  o<*siaig 


swi/,  (Satvsiv 
yag  SOY/  -rrwffswg  s/f^a^svr) 


girtaTffiv  avdq,  xa/'g/a/  6'  citirgotg 
ffoi  6'  w  Asreffn  ^dvars  wavroiav 
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FOOTSTEPS    OF    ANGELS. 
BY  LONGFELLOW. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight : 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour- wall : 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more  : 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherish'd 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  road-side  fell  and  perish'd, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS, 
IAMBICS. 

"Orav  xvspaTov  qp'sgag  %%Y\  rshog 

i  rs  vvxrbg  ^/V/a/  •^vfflv,  tfysdov 
JjfjtMffiv  y*  s/xovffav,  sis  r's^iv  <xd\ 
K&xyovoi  tfugo?  <rx/a/, 
hafjwrriigas  apdqvat  <pdsi, 
at/a  T'orj/ov  ct/6honfiv  opvw 
tpavrdffpaQ'  ug 
o;  ^wvrs^  »jVay 

ai/  ^ai/ov-rsg,  qxavoil^avrsg 


xzg  sg 
si/  /5/ 

v  vsavag  err 


u^ov  rs  Tgawg  tft}/£ov£  /a-ax^ag  tfixoo 
aoavrsg,  avrovg  $avafft/j,y  K^yy  r'sXog 
svdovrsg  q/auv  rqX'  o/j^tXiag  a-ro 
aKsardXqffav.       3iiv  ds  yj]  xa,\ri  xo'gTj, 
v\  y'  s/g  ra  Tgwr'  tguri  /A'  ovra  6^  vsov 
?J^'  ev 
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And  with  them  the  being  beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  sain  Hike, 
Looking  downwards  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer ; 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0 !  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 
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sv  oov'a  rdotfgra/ 


ror 

vtf'  at/r/x'  « 

us/  rs 

out/  Gfjjfjjruv  sp    ex 
a,  y   epipegT)  '<tr'  affrgoiffiv  fig'sp   si$ 
Ix  vvxrsgov  fiXeffovffiv  ovgavov  xarw, 
arsvsg  a8gs?  rsgsiva  y'.      dXX'  ly^; 


ftsv 

Ix  /Aa\6a%uv  %stXS>v  fts  n/^uffag  Xoyo/g. 
di'^'  wv,  egr}f&iai<fi  ftvfQv 

roiovgds 
ovrag 


SARDANAPALUS. 

ACT  v. — MYRRH  A  LOQUITUR. 

The  day  at  last  has  broken.     What  a  night 
Hath  ushered  it !      How  beautiful  in  Heaven  ! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety ! 
How  hideous  upon  Earth  !  where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements. — 
'Tis  warring  still ! — And  can  the  Sun  so  rise, 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapours  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 
With  golden  pinnacles  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  Ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 
So  like,  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision — 'tis  so  transiently 
Scattered  along  the  eternal  vault ;  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
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SAEDANAPALUS. 

IAMBICS. 

a. — 

O/ov  fAsv  ijdq  vvxrbg  e%  o'tag  tfdga 
pag  ug  sv  ovgavut  xaXug, 
'  dpavguv  Xa/Xacrwy  di*  d 
wQig  (3ga%sog  suXd/Affsi  tiKorov. 
'  ^X$'  dviff^ov  roTg  xdru  j&vffog  y   otfov 
o/  yd^  diatfrgopoifftv  ot 
"Xugdv  airaffuv 
g/g  oTov  ovdsig  vwp/o 


uv  ds  %&,}  vuv  stfrlv  aXXa  rou  "yd 
ovrug  s^vaff  %\iog  ;    xat  tfug  vs 
xovpovg  dv'sffrv^'  s/g  drj&ovg,  irgog  ovg  pd 
dvsfisXog  a'/Qrig  J^a/x/XXara/  y\  o 
vKponrwTr'  a'guv  ^ufcotfroXovg  r 
xai  rtogtpvguirsg'  IvaX/wv 
'  yaiag  utfr  sv  ovgavtt 

yz  tfsTdov  stg 
'  avu  -ro/x/X/^a 
'I'ffsid'  oftoiug  o7%srai 
OVK  a^iov  n  xX^tfswg 
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Of  sorrow  and  of  love,  which  they  who  mark  not, 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii — 
Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamour — build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly  ;  but  in  that  brief,  cool,  calm,  inhale 
Enough  of  Heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance ; 
Though  seemingly  employed  like  all  the  rest 
Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 
Which  our  internal  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy  ! 
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xatroi  rod'  £/g6uv  faiaig  4^%^  /3/a/; 

SgX/trfjg/a/c'/  r'  Fii^swg 

rsXog  d&  roTg  r   sguffi  %al 

0/Xoi/  r/  KnKfilJ?     dvaro^ai  rs  xai 


<p'sgov<tiv.    aXX'  oVoyg  72  raura 

euro/  /Asy/tfroug  ^uo  ^soug,  %oXao'///ao'/v 


ogdovtiiv,  utirs  ^  3sXs/i/ 

6V7j  (SoaTg  t&nftv  ovgavov  xv 

avruv  'Tf^iad&oLi  y\  ovx  "ffactiv  ouv  O-TTOV 


S6zv  Kvoa/'g  Ss/a/c"/ 

'  wgwv,  xo/vov 

wg  ovag  /3/oy  ftovov, 
a,  xagrsgouffiv  wg  5'  aurwg 
crgarrs/v  ragya 
v^g  doxoutiiv  g/Vs 
/iag  ya^  ourwg  ovo^aar' 

>jv  Xo'yw  /Agi/  dXXcco'o'g/i' 
aXrj/crog,  dXX'  g^/w 
exatfrog  6XC/ou 


1  Cf.  Eur.  Troad.  893,  "  a  magic  spell. 
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BYRON'S  MARINO  FALIERO. 


ACT  in.  SCENE  2. 


Doge.  You  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarmed, 
Defenceless  man  :  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state, 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters  the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know  ; 
Why  I  am  here,  he  who  hath  been  most  wronged, 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
Asking  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  him  here  1 
You  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it, 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  spare  me  the  recital,  it  is  here, 
Here  at  my  heart,  the  outrage — but  my  words, 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
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BYKON'S  MARINO  FALIEKO. 

IAMBICS. 


Tsgovra  fj^sv  rovtf  avdoa, 
ug  agriwg  rig  zJws,  x.ai 


ag^ovra 
ruv  y  sxarbv  OVTO, 

rsXsiov,  ^vv  ds  roTg  c 


ou  rqg  s/&7g  ireg  ovs  r^g 
dXX*  o/a  rovToig  roTffi  ysvvaioig  doxst, 
o't  Tuvds  faffsrofyvtfi.     Tqg  sxs?  Xoyov 
fag  /W  >j  sidsvai  dozsTr'e  vov 
or;  vadoljv  vvv  yXOov,  —  offrig  dyj 
y  ,  oVr/ 


avrw  /j,6X/g  ^vvoidsv  £/'  ff'/tuXr,!*  yt  roi 
q  ft1})  vspvxsv,  —  ovrog  avr  S/J,QU  Xtysiv 
duvair'  ai/,  avTW  sgo/Asvog  ro/avff  a/^a, 
ug  dq  TI  dgafftov  rfib'  sv  fifASgcf.  naoa. 
VfttTf  ds  ra<x  S/A   agrtug  —  rig  5'  sfffi  og  ou  ;  — 
s^iffrs  irdvrsg  ug  s%zi,  yvui/uaig  ds  Kal 
rovruv  xs%g7)ffQ'  aXXa/tf/i/,  o/  Kixgov 
xgtrai  xdQqvTo  xaraysXwro?,  ccXXa 
ro  firi  Xsysiv  2*uyyywrs,  rfide  yao  rgsc 
rour  tvrwtSt  xaeftiag  sfjfig. 
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Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 

And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 

And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 

With  woman's  weapons  ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 

Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices, 

In  this — I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth, 

Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince,  nor  people, 

But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state 

Without  its  virtues,  temperance  and  valour. 

The  lords  of  Lacedsernon  were  true  soldiers, 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 

Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 

Although  dressed  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 

The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 

A  pastime  for  their  children.     You  are  met 

To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state, 

This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 

Condensing  in  a  fair,  free  commonwealth 

No  rash  equality,  but  equal  rights, 

Proportioned  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 
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'  01  Xoyoi  %vd&vreg  tic,  rbv  aiga 
(3oa?g  dxgdvrotg  sftpav'sffregov  y  sf&   av 
df^yj^avov  dzii*siav  oWa,  vvv  6'  syu 

J',  6Vw£  xai  xagrseo'jg,  xgdrog  didoijg, 
ggya  xoi»  Tg^g  r&$  yvvainzias  iw/jriS 

vas,  aXX'  O'JTI  dz?  fj?  v/Aa$  rgz 
xai  raff)1  sxdffrov  dq/tiuv  a 
sv  rfjd'  &<pu  nan   ov  Xsyw  xoivfj 
oC/5'  ouv  fiafftXidi  y',  O'JTS  yao  d%/AO$  cra 
our'  «og   aXXa  crafra  r 


yag  ot  <7ror  aavrsg 
xdgr   rjffuv  01  ds  rqgds  yqg 

ftitTf  ^s  y^ug  E/'Xwrgg  ay 
uv  S/AOV  rig  av  irdQoi  TASW 


ov  yz 

ot  vriv  "EXXrjvsg  r'sxvoig 


^a   ///v  evwtfav  w     v 
vvv  wg  xo&aiPTjtfovrsg  sig  sv 


o  crX^i/  (povoig  ovx  sxQdXoir'  ai/,  sJra  3'  au 
a/wv'  d\7iQsiag  rs  Kai  bixr^g  vsov 
xard^ofAsv,  tfdvdq/Aov  sig  xoivuviav 
ou  vrdvra  (3ovXaTg  sfyffouvr&g  afigoffiv 
aXX'  svdixug  ftzrgouvrsg,  ug  tfgbg  rbv  i/souv 
j&ogtpag  s^ovffi  '£vfj,(Asrgovg  01  xtovsg, 
ouru  ^'  diao/Ca/a/o'/v  dXXaya 
")(dotv  rs  Xaj&QdvovffiVj  wtfrs,  ro 
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EX  HORATII  EPISTOLIS. 

B.  I.  10. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus 
Ruris  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una 
Multum  dissimiles,  ad  cetera  psene  gemelli, 
Fraternis  animis,  quidquid  negat  alter,  et  alter ; 
Annuirnus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columbi. 
Tu  nidum  servas,  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 
Kivos,  et  musco  circumlita  saxa,  neinusque. 
Quid  quseris  1  vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui, 
Quse  vos  ad  coelum  effertis  rumore  secundo, 
Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba,  recuso  : 
Pane  egeo,  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 
Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet, 
Ponendseque  donio  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 
Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  I 
Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hyemes  ?  ubi  gratior  aura 
Leniat  et  rabiem  Canis,  et  momenta  Leonis, 
Quum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum  ( 
Est  ubi  depellat  somnos  minus  invicla  cura  I 
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EX  HORATII  EPISTOLIS. 
B.  I.  10. 

Xafgsiv  j&sv  atfrsug  rov  £>/Xouvr'  aypoi/g 
3>ouffxov  xsXsuu'  rtids  yovv 
svavrioi,  ra  d'  aXXa  'Trdvra  tiv 
OVTSS  7'  aXqQeTs,  raur  avaivof&sffQa  rs 
xai  VSUO/ASV  dy  ffv^ioi  Kseiffrsgaf. 
aXX'  ovv  ffij  /ASV  (Sr\c,  avrs^st  vsofftftac;, 
sy&}  ds  dsv&guv  tvffxiuv  Xidcav  r  egcHj 
Asi^vi  jsXuguv  nal  XaXoy  leideuv  ^6< 
ri  dq  •    rugavvou  Kagra  raur'  sijdijg  X/- 


aigeig  Xoyo/f,  eyw  ds,  ywc, 

$V7j<7r6Xov  rex,  Totfaca,  crag 

agrov  ftXaxovvruv  /z-aXXoc  qditfruv 
£/  fauvai  ^ufAfAsrgug  ff&  ds?  <pv 
xaXa/j  rjffdsvra  nai  do/Aw  vsw, 

rig  sffr'  af&eivuv 


au^a,  zuvog  rg 

Xsoi/ra  r'  «u 

$8gf&aT<fi  ;    -rou  5s  ^^Ov  s/cSaXXou<y'  - 

^  ffffov 
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Detenus  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 
Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum, 
Quam  quse  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 
Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silra  columnas, 
Laudaturque  domus,  longos  quse  prospicit  agros. 
Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 
Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix. 
Non,  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 
Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum, 
Certius  accipiet  danmum$  propiusve  meduilis, 
Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 
Quern  res  plus  niraio  delectavere  secundae, 
Mutatse  quatient :  si  quid  mirabere,  pones 
Invitus  :  fuge  magna  :  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 
Reges  et  regum  vita  prsecurrere  amicos. 
Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 
Pellebat,  donee  minor  in  certamine  longo 
Imploravit  opes  hominis,  frenuinque  recepit : 
Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste, 
Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
Sic  qui,  pauperiem  veritus,  potiore  metallic 
Libertate  caret,  dominum  veliet  improbus,  atque 
Serviet  seternum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  nti. 
Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olirn, 
Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet ;  si  minor,  uret. 
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"i^si  ri  vug  xaxiov  75  Xa///Tg/ 

Y!  ruv  XaXovvruv  va/tdruv  dygoTg  svt 

/AofoEdog  oi/v  -roXg/  yg  %aXX/ou$  s^s/ 

;    r/  /A^  ;    /Asra^u  Koixt'hw  rgstptiv 
daffsiav  KIOVMV,  olxovg  §*  dpa, 
oriv  aygavXov  rq\6dsv  ^su/^svovg 
dviffrdvai  (piXsTrs*    zai  /a^,  %v  fiiq 
<7raPW(f7)G{)' ,  ep&aXiv  r^i^g  cireg 
XaQgaius  ft    exQaXs?  viKwti'  ciffag. 

s  Tueiac  ogng  OVK  sirtffrarai 
' Anouviuv  yz  diapsgovffav,  ovrog  ov 
rfXsTov  '/.voqffzi  fy/Atag  rov  (Ay  s/dorog 
rb  -^svdtg  ug  utsffn  ra"h.f/)Qovg  as/. 
rn/  $'  aurg  X/av  vjged  sudat/ 
a,vin  TOVTOV    ov  r&v 

rig  $av/Aarw    (Sol  b    ouv  Xe 
TO  7Jav,  w  yag  Iffr'  olnog  Tf 

rvodvvMv  oXC/wrsga  ru^ 
s^gtfr/,  yjhv  rifjbZjtfiv.      aXX*  fatfo 
d'Tr^aff-  avrov  sXatpog  s/t  xoivov  Kedov, 
sag  T££  utfogos  vyteovg  j)<fff'/ig  weo, 
g/'^ag  ^aX/vo/g  id'/vv  avfytotfov 
(SoqQbv  dvrsdsZar''  a 

rjffag  ovc)'  drtsSaXs 
ag  aT'wXso'''  utfavrug 
6  dsidav,  ou%  sXzvQsgov  y'  sn 
r   ei/Azivov  -rra 
di    ^oi/Xoy  fa&FJWlv  as/  raXa? 
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Lsetus  sorte  tu£  vives  sapienter,  Aristi : 
Nee  me  dimittes  incastigatum,  ubi  plura 
Cogere  quam  satis  est,  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 
Imperat,  baud  servit,  collecta  pecunia  cuique, 
Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem. 
Hsec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunse, 
Excepto,  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  Isetus. 
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tpeu  (Saffrdffsi  y\  w  ffftiKgbs  ovx  agxsT  /3/og. 
/ca/ro/  ra 


svffov    dXX',  w 
rov  ys.  ffbv  ffrsgyuv  j3/ov 
ffs  d'  au  KoXdfyiv  %a[J,l  ds?, 
-'  a-rautfrw  r^g 

ag  cig^uv  TAoDrog,  ou  5oDXog  y' 
ou^;  o/og  g'Xxs/i/  ffftoTvov,  eXxstrfai  d'  o//,w£. 
raDr'  ouf  Baxouv^jg  JyyOg  agp^a/ou  I'sa/ 
-rat/ra  tfoD 
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BYRON'S  SARDANAPALUS. 

ACT  v.  SCENE  1. 

Sard. — She's  firm.     My  fathers  !  whom  I  will  rejoin, 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient,  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeathed  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 
Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms  and  records,  monuments  and  spoils, 
In  which  they  would  have  revelled,  I  bear  with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element, 
Which  most  personifies  the  soul,  as  leaving 
The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  workings  : — and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be, 
Not  a  mere  pillar  formed  of  cloud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day, 
And  then  a  mound  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.     Time  shall  quench  full  many 
A  people's  records  and  a  hero's  acts  ; 
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BYKON'S  SARDANAPALUS 

TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK  IAMBICS. 
"Hf?  efwredoe  xdgr  effriv.     Oug  £'  Tjgw 


TI  rovs  6u>{Aa<rog 
aQaoQsig,  ou^ro-r'  uv  doftovg  sp^w 
oug  KPotiQw  vffisfg  e(f%er9  sxdoiriv  SKUV 

uruv  tfrdtfsi. 


SI   6'  OlIV, 


oby  or/tiav  rs  %ai  rot?  tfgfa  xXe 


oro/  y 
s/  ^^  ra^ 

tfobg  vftag  <xa,[jj(payo\> 


<pvtfiv 
*  ixfafxwtfi,  rqffds  ^'  exCoXon 

ga$9  (yc,  rig  cror'  s^^fi-rsof^a 

ov  xsxX^sra/ 

rs  KIMV  fypptyfa)  otfng  tfgoffto 
ug  tfvgtfbg  ijfAsgav  (MV  a/Qsgog  did, 
(pXs^ei  (Sga^eTav  sJra  d"1  stgasl 
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Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing  ;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 
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oil  £5jra*  xsfto  y'  sv  ^ovoig  a/Wo/g 
rovg  ftsv  rvgdvvovg  SvffxXssi  tyvrag 

rovg  d'  apsffrZiras  ffrgarov$. 

ivwv  tfaffav  av  {AvqfAqv  Xsw 
uv  r'  stratvov  svxXsuv  %^ovog  ff&effai, 
st$  r'  ovdsv,  oja,  rqvds  rqv  wgurqv  ravuv, 


'  aQixrov  xal  ror'  SK^.ITTUV  rods 

ro?g  gVs/ra  roy^^v  Ix^avs/, 
o  y*  Jv  <p6£oi$  s^ovcft  roXfAqffovffi  d'  oy, 
{Atvrav  sJgadgqffavrsg  ra  ^/i/ 
D5   apvvuivr'  a/V/ag  reXoug  tfo^o/. 
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MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


VOL.  I.  p.  17. 


"  The  sources  of  the  noblest  rivers  which  spread  fertility 
over  continents,  and  bear  richly-laden  fleets  to  the  sea,  are  to 
be  sought  in  wild  and  barren  mountain-tracts,  incorrectly 
laid  down  in  maps,  and  rarely  explored  by  travellers.  To 
such  a  tract  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  thirteenth 
century  may  not  inaptly  be  compared.  Sterile  and  obscure 
as  is  that  portion  of  our  annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  origin  of  our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  our 
glory.  Then  it  was  that  the  great  English  people  was 
formed,  that  the  national  character  began  to  exhibit  those 
peculiarities  which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  and  that  our 
fathers  became  emphatically  islanders, — islanders  not  merely 
in  geographical  position,  but  in  their  politics,  their  feelings, 
and  their  manners.  Then  first  appeared  with  distinctness 
that  constitution,  which  has  ever  since,  through  all  changes, 
preserved  its  identity:  that  constitution,  of  which  all  the 
other  free  constitutions  in  the  world  are  copies,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  some  defects,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
under  which  any  great  society  has  ever  yet  existed  during 
many  ages.  Then  it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
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MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK  PROSE. 


Tuv    xaXX/Vrwt/  irora/uuv,   ruv   sbfiogovg  JULSV    tfoiovvruv 
vavg  ds  rtXovffiag  yspouffag  sig  ^dXaffffav  dyovruv,  fyrqrsai  siffiv  at 
sv  ogsfvafg  y^wgaig,    avq/Asgoig  rs  ovffaig   xat  <fretga,i$,  ?j$  dg  sv 

wgag  ovx,  dxei&u 
rag  odoivog/ag  tfoiovftsvoi.  Tfi 
<pi},  ov%  av  atfzfxorug  airzixdfyiro  Y\  Kara  rr\v 

ida'  —  sv  SKSIVW  yag  ^POVOV  /Aogiw  sgrj/uu  irt^  ovn  xai 
?  s^sraffrsov  sffrfa  offofav  lirl  roffovfis  rjv^TjdTifAsv  sXsv6:gi'ag  xal 
xat  do^qg.  Tors  yag  rb  /tsya  sQvog  stiffl/jbarifyro  rb 
v,  xat  rd  roD  sdvovg  %$ri  /didfyvffav  yjo^sro  £%tiv  (pvtfiv,  eri 
xai  vvv  V'Trd^ovffav,  xai  01  irarsgeg  ^uv  eys'vovro  ug  dXriQSig  ou  /AOVOV 
%ard  Szffiv  vqffiurai,  aXXa  nat  Kara  tfoXtrz/av  rs  %a}  rgoirovg  %al  sdyj. 
Tors  xai  ffaffi  rfy  xardffratfiv  sXdfA&avs  rd  xoivd,  %  dtfb  rovrou 
croXXwv  ruv  ^sraCoXSv  oOtfwv  dsi  r\  avrri  dia/ASfAsvqxs'  xal  raurqg  rqg 
<7ro\irsiag  ai  j&sv  rav  aXXwv  iXsvQsPtov  ^uguv  {M/Aqffsig  siffiv,  avrri  ds, 
Ka/rfsg  i\\tiexovtfd  n,  do^av  s%ziv  d^/a  sffr/v  ug  <7ravr}  [Atyd'k 
o/a  rs  effnv  agrfra  ^vftp'sgsiv  s/g  %goviav  fisZaiorqra.  Tors 

rov   K^Qovg   |3ouX^,   xaP  o    tfagadsiyfLa    xarstfrqtfav   ai 
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archetype  of  all  the  representative  assemblies  which  now 
meet,  either  in  the  old  or  in  the  new  world,  held  its  first 
sittings.  Then  it  was  that  the  common  law  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  and  rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival 
of  the  imperial  jurisprudence.  Then  it  was  that  the  courage 
of  those  sailors,  who  manned  the  rude  barks  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  first  made  the  flag  of  England  terrible  on  the  seas. 
Then  it  was  that  the  most  ancient  colleges  which  still  exist 
at  both  the  great  national  seats  of  learning  were  founded. 
Then  was  formed  that  language,  less  musical  indeed  than 
the  languages  of  the  south,  but  in  force,  in  richness,  in 
aptitude  for  all  the  highest  purposes  of  the  poet,  the  philo 
sopher,  and  the  ora.tor,  inferior  to  that  of  Greece  alone. 
Then,  too,  appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that  noble  litera 
ture,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durable  of  the  many 
glories  of  England." 
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U<TTSP  TOV  •TrXqQoug  Kgdfftfovffai  sxxXqffiat  a/  TS  sv  rfj  -raXa/a  ftirsigy  xai 
sv  TV]  vsq.  Tors  i]  TUV  xoivuv  vo'tuv  $sffig  sig  afyuffiv  vlgQyi,  sv 
dq  ovtfa  ovx  ava^iag  avr/VaXog  rfj  ruv  fiatfiXiKuv,  TOTS  o/  ra 
XyighHfavrsg  ruv  Ksvrs  XI/ASVUV  vavrai  avdgstbi  ysvoftzvo 
1*1  rfi  %aXdff<fr)  rb  rqg  'Ayy\iag  Kagdffq/Aov.  Tors  s 
ra  tfaXa/orara  rwv  sv  raTg  dvo  xoivqg  rtaidsiag  voXsffiv  sn 
ovrwv.  Tors  KaQsHfrqxsi  q  vuv  yXutiffa,  %  r5jg  TUV  qefa  VOTOV  %uguv 
qaffov  dq  fLs^r/,y]  sffTiVj  dXXa  dvvd/ASi  TS  %a}  Xoywv  svtfogiq  %ai  rp 
sJvai  effirqfeiav  stg  ffdtfag  Tag  ^siag  KoiqTuv  xai  <pi\offo<puv  xa,} 
gtfTopuv  vffTsgi^si  T%g  'EXXjjv/x^g  /&6vov.  TOTS  tfguTov  a/Aavgug  ftzv 
ds  v\  stf/GrifAog  ygafAfAaTuv  Ta£,ig,  %  -roXXwv  ovffuv  TUV  r5jc 
rifLuv  Xaorar  virai  xai 
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BYRON'S  MANFRED. 

ACT  in.  SCENE  2. 

Glorious  orb  !  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  errring  spirits,  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glorious  orb,  that  wert  a  worship,  'ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealed  ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladdened  on  their  mountain  tops  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poured 
Themselves  in  orisons  !  Thou  material  Grod, 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  !     Thou  chief  star  ! 
Centre  of  many  stars  !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays  ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons  !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !   For  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
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BYKON'S  MANFRED. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK  IAMBICS. 

'H  ruv  sv  ovgavoititv  affr'sguv  ^oXti 


,       i      i/  va 
^g/a/cv  rtftaug  civoffov  avdgtiffuv  ysvog 
tfs'Cov  ysy»j^sv   o/  ^2  rwv  0/wi/  ^soD 
xo/fif  ywafxuv  r'  !x  xaXwv 
a/1  diatpsgQvffri  xaXXovp 
ovrcag  sxqXovV)  w<rrg 
l^y  di/gX^g^  ovgavov  (pgb 
ytyavrsg  jjffav  ruv  ror'  d 
crsCag  (Tu  5^  xariXa£g£  avfyu 
71  rqv  oqv  stdoruv  u 


ouv,  ff's&ovffi  d  st,  ogwv,  sc  xagdtav 
sg  g'jp^as  wtf-r'  dvayxdo'a/  ys  f 
^g'   w  //-oi'og  (Sgorofa  dovg 
rov  'yvurog  st'xaff/A,  og  ffxfav  aurou 

dxr/V'*  w  duvaffrsvuv  {Asya 
atfdvruv  xai  xi/xXw  (faurbv  Ks 


^a  rajaff 


Even  as  our  outward  aspects  : — thou  dost  rise 
And  shine  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.     As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.     He  is  gone  : 
I  follow. 
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'  o,ao/W£.      Ka/  <rt)  TUV  wgwv 
rs  naffuv  ruv  r'  evoixovvrav 
xgdriffros'  «/%/  ffou  ya,g 
oTov  ro  y   g'^w  trw^a,  rr\v  'itfu 

xaffTog.     '£1$  Xa/vwrgav  ayuv 
is  xa,/  xaff  qfAegav  dgopov 
r'*    w  %a/£g'  /AO/  rai/uv  <rg  ya 
O\JK  o-^o/^ai  nor  au^/j,  wg  ds  tfou  "vsxa, 
sgug  {AS  irgurov  SavfAa,  ^  yjgwaffsv  <pgeva$, 
OVTU  (SXs-Tru  ffs  Xo/V^/ov  y1'  oy5'  effriv  w, 
j8/oi/  rs  vrXsTov  ^(/JTI  ^s^aivsi  pvffiv 
xzxrrifAsvw  irgos  oXs^ov,  ax,r?vd$  KOT  av 
rag  ffa,$  l^g/^;*  aXXa  yao  bzbvx's  poi. 
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TRANSLATIONS  INTO  LATIN  VERSE. 


DISENCHANTMENT. 

BY  DELTA. 
(BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE — NOV.  1849.) 

ALTHOUGH  from  Adam  stained  with  crime, 

A  halo  girds  the  path  of  time, 

As  'twere  things  humble  with  sublime, 

Divine  with  mortal  blending, 
And  that  which  is  with  that  which  seems, — 
Till  blazoned  o'er  were  Jacob's  dreams 
With  Heaven's  angelic  hosts,  in  streams 

Descending  and  ascending. 

Ask  of  the  clouds,  why  Eden's  dyes 
Have  vanished  from  the  sunset  skies  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds,  why  harmonies 

Now  breathe  not  in  their  voices  ? 
Ask  of  the  Spring,  why  from  the  bloom 
Of  lilies  comes  a  less  perfume  ? 
And  why  the  linnet  'mid  the  broom 

Less  lustily  rejoices  ? 

Silent  are  now  the  sylvan  tents ; 

The  elves  to  airy  elements 

Resolved  are  gone :  grim  castled  rents 

No  more  show  demons  gazing 
With  evil  eyes  on  wandering  men ; 
And,  where  the  dragon  had  his  den 
Of  fire  within  the  haunted  glen, 

Now  herds  unharmed  are  grazing. 


DISENCHANTMENT. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  THE  METRE  OF  HORACE'S  ODE  I.  6. 

"  Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?" 

Ex  quo  primus  Adam  se  sceleri  dedit, 
JEtas  ingrediens  quseque  per  aureos 
Splendores  superis  temperat  infera, 

Terrenumque  sacro  decus, 
Et  vera  dubiam  mentis  imaginem : 
Dum  tandem  setheria  coelicolae  domo 
Labentes  gradibus  somnia  lucidis 

Jacobi  innumeri  beant. 

Cur  nunc  non  eadem  gloria,  quae,  nova 
Jam  tellure,  dies  occiduos  tulit  ? 
Cur  non  dulcisona  voce  per  aethera 

Grates  aura  ciet  modos? 
Cur  et  suave  minus,  Ver,  tua  lilia 
Delectant  animum  ?  Cur  minus  acria 
Eusci  flore  super  verna  avis  aureo 

Cantus  gaudia  suscitat  ? 

Divorum  exiguum  nunc  abiit  genus, 
Cordi  queis  fuerant  frondiferi  lares, 
Aurse  par  tenui :  non  oculis  feris 

Ruptas  per  veterum  arcium 
Rim  as  Tartarei  jam  lemures  vagum 
Terrent ;  perque  nigros  anguis  et  horridos 
Saltus  ignivomi  gramina  nunc  virent ; 

Errantque  intrepidi  greges. 
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No  more,  as  horror  stirs  the  trees, 
The  path-belated  peasant  sees 
Witches,  adown  the  sleety  breeze, 

To  Lapland  flats  careering ; 
As  on  through  storms  the  sea-kings  sweep, 
No  more  the  kraken  huge,  asleep, 
Looms  like  an  island  'mid  the  deep, 

Rising  and  disappearing. 

No  more,  reclined  by  Coria's  streams, 
Before  the  seer,  in  waking  dreams, 
The  dim  funereal  pageant  gleams, 

Futurity  foreshowing ; 
No  more,  released  from  churchyard  trance, 
Athwart  blue  midnight  spectres  glance, 
Or  mingle  in  the  bridal  dance, 

To  vanish  ere  cock-crowing. 

Alas !  that  Fancy's  fount  should  cease !  — 
In  rose-hues  limned,  the  myths  of  Greece 
Have  waned  to  dreams — the  Colchian  fleece, 

And  labours  of  Alcides  : — 
Nay,  Homer,  even  thy  mighty  line — 
Thy  living  tale  of  Troy  divine — 
The  sceptic  scholiast  doubts  if  thine, 

Or  Priam,  or  Pelides ! 

As  silence  listens  to  the  lark, 
And  orient  beams  disperse  the  dark, 
How  sweet  to  roam  abroad,  and  mark 
Their  gold  the  fields  adorning : 


Non  jam  Lapponicum  rusticus  ad  gelu, 
Quassas  dum  glaciem  nimbus  in  arbores 
Urget,  rite  vehi  devius  aspicit 

Sagarum  socias  nianus. 
Non  jam  Craconia  in  gurgite  bellua 
Arctoo  recubans  asquoreis  metum 
Immittit  ducibus,  nunc  nimio  arduus 

Collo,  nunc  sub  aquas  ruens. 

Nee  Conas  ad  aquas  dum  vigil  excubat 
Vates,  ante  oculos  somnia  prodeunt 
Pompas  funerea3?  nuntia  lugubri 

Venturas  augurio  necis. 
Nee  ruptis  tumuli  compedibus  volant 
Noctis  per  medium  spectra  silentium, 
Aut  festae  sociant  se  choreas,  vigil 

Dum  gallus  revocet  diem. 

Heu !  cessant  fluere  !  heu !  mella  poetica ! 
Graiorum  et  roseis  tincta  leporibus 
Non  distant  levibus  dulcia  somniis 

Cominenta.     Herculeos  toros 
Vellusque  folium  judicium  abriegat 
Austerum  critici :  te  quoque  respuit, 
Magne  0  Masonida !  quosque  canis  viros, 

Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 

Plena  ut  captat  avis  voce  silentium, 
Eoum  et  tenebras  extenuans  jubar 
Illustrat  radiis  puniceis  agros, 

Suave  est  ire  vago  pede. 
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But,  when  we  think  of  where  are  they. 
Whose  bosoms  like  our  own  were  gay 
While  April  gladdened  life's  young  day, 
Joy  takes  the  garb  of  mourning. 

Warm-gushing  through  the  heart  come  back 
The  thoughts  that  brightened  boyhood's  track : 
And  hopes,  as  't  were  from  midnight  black, 

All  star-like  re-awaken ; 
Until  we  feel  how,  one  by  one, 
The  faces  of  the  loved  are  gone, 
And  grieve  for  those  left  here  alone, 

Not  those  who  have  been  taken. 

The  past  returns  in  all  we  see, 

The  billowy  cloud  and  branching  tree ; 

In  all  we  hear — the  bird  and  bee 

Eemind  of  pleasures  cherish'd : 
When  all  is  lost  it  loved  the  best, 
Oh !  pity  on  that  vacant  breast, 
Which  would  not  rather  be  at  rest, 

Than  pine  amid  the  perish'd ! 

A  balmy  eve !  The  round,  white  moon 

Emparadises  midmost  June, 

Tune  trills  the  nightingale  on  tune : — 

What  magic,  when  a  lover, 
To  him,  who  now,  gray-haired  and  lone, 
Bends  o'er  the  sad  sepulchral  stone 
Of  her,  whose  heart  was  once  his  own : 

Ah !  bright  dream,  briefly  over ! 
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At  mens  praeteritos  quum  revocans  dies, 
Vitae  donee  erat  vernus  honor,  ciet 
Festivae  socios  lastitiae,  dolor 

Pellit  gaudia  lugubris : 

Alma  quae  teneram  luce  puertiam 
Foverunt,  animo  sese  iterum  inferunt ; 
Ut  stellae  e  tenebris  aetheriis  micant, 

Sic  spes  regreditur  prior : 
Dum  caros  alium  post  alium  truci 
Raptos  percipimus  funere ;  protinus 
Non  tantum  emeritos  plangimus,  at  magis 

Quos  vita  a  sociis  tenet. 

Quodcunque  aspicitur,  praeteritum  refert, 
Seu  nubes  gravid  ae,  sen  patulae  arbores : 
Immo,  omnes  sonitus  aut  avium  aut  apum 

Eeddunt  gaudia  pristina. 
Quis  tristem  miseri  non  doleat  vicem, 
Qui,  quum  mors  adimit  quicquid  amabile  est, 
Mortis  non  requiem  valdius  expetat, 

Quam  mrerore  premi  pigro? 

Quum  noctem  lepidis  deliciis  lavat 
^Estivam  orbe  nitens  Cynthia  candido, 
Et  cantus  querulos  lusciriiae  ciet, 

Tune  se  quam  valida  libens 
Vinctum  sensit  amans  compede  !  Nunc  senex 
Solusque  et  tremulus  tempore,  considet 
Dilectae  ad  tumulum  vu-gmis,  irrita 

Cordis  somnia  conquer  ens ! 


See,  how  from  port  the  vessel  glides, 
With  streamered  masts,  o'er  halcyon  tides  ; 
Its  laggard  course  the  sea-boy  chides, 

All  loath  that  calms  should  bind  him ; 
But  distance  only  chains  him  more, 
With  love-links,  to  his  native  shore, 
And  sleep's  best  dream  is  to  restore 

The  home  he  left  behind  him. 

To  sanguine  youth's  enraptured  eye, 
Heaven  has  its  reflex  hi  the  sky; 
The  winds  themselves  have  melody, 

Like  harp  some  seraph  sweepeth ; 
A  silver  decks  the  hawthorn  bloom, 
A  legend  shrines  the  mossy  tomb, 
And  spirits  throng  the  starry  gloom, 

Her  reign  when  Midnight  keepeth. 

Silence  o'erhangs  the  Delphic  cave; — 
Where  strove  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Nought  met  the  wandering  Byron,  save 

A  lone,  deserted  barrow  : 
And  Fancy's  iris  waned  away, 
When  Wordsworth  ventured  to  survey, 
Beneath  the  light  of  common  day, 

The  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow. 

Little  we  dream,  while  life  is  new, 
And  Nature  fresh  and  fair  to  view, 
When  throbs  the  heart  to  pleasure  true, 
As  if  for  nought  it  wanted, — - 
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Tranquillas  per  aquas  Mgida  taeniis 
E  portu  vehitur  navis ;  at  increpat 
Venti  nauta  moras  impatiens  pigri, 

Et  velum  baud  tumidum  satis : 
Yerum,  quo  rapitur  longius,  acrior 
Terras  crescit  amor :  Jam  patrios  agros 
Et  vidisse  juvat  tecta  humilis  casae 

In  somnis  bene  reddita. 

Mente  ardens  calida  semper  amat  puer 
Coelestes  monitus  fingere  in  aathere ; 
Yenti  nam  referunt  dulce  lyrae  melos 

Tactse  ccelicolum  choris : 
Maii  flos  hilaris  candidus  enitet 
Argento  ;  tumulos  fabula  consecrat ; 
Et  noctis  tenebras  sidereae  frequens 

Transit  coelicolum  cohors. 

Nunc  et  turpe  tacent  omnia  Delphica ; 
Qua  pubes  cecidit  pro  patria  ferox, 
Byroni  cumulus  pulvereus  vago 

Dixit  reliquias  sacras : 
Alter  Jarroviae  concava  quaesiit 
Yates  cum  studio  vallis :  at,  inclytas 
Doctis  quas  cecinit  Musa  prior  modis, 

Fugerunt  veneres  cito. 

Dum  jam  vita  recens  floret,  et  insciis 
Arrident  pueris  omnia :  dum  sua 
Mens  audax  ope  nos  indociles  rapit 
In  vitse  illecebras  breves : 
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That,  year  by  year,  and  ray  by  ray, 
Romance's  sun-light  dies  away, 
And,  long  before  the  hair  is  gray, 
The  heart  is  disenchanted ! 


"THE   THREE   CALLERS," 
BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

MORN  calleth  fondly  to  a  fair  boy  straying 
'Mid  golden  meadows,  rich  with  clover-dew ; 

She  calls,  but  he  still  thinks  of  nought  save  playing, 
And  so  she  smiles  and  waves  him  an  adieu ! 

Whilst  he,  still  merry  with  his  flowery  store, 

Deems  not  that  Morn,  sweet  Morn,  returns  no  more ! 

NOON  cometh :  but  the  boy,  to  manhood  grown, 
Heeds  not  the  time  — he  sees  but  one  sweet  form, 

One  fair,  young  face  from  bower  of  jasmine  glowing, 
And  all  his  loving  heart  with  bliss  is  warm ! 

So  Noon  unnoticed  seeks  the  western  shore, 

And  man  forgets  that  Noon  returns  no  more ! 

NIGHT  tappeth  gently  at  a  casement  gleaming 
With  the  thin  fire-light,  flickering  faint  and  low, 

By  which  a  gray-haired  man  is  sadly  dreaming 
O'er  pleasures  gone,  as  all  Life's  pleasures  go. 

Night  calls  him  to  her,  and  he  leaves  his  door 

Silent  and  dark — and  he  returns  no  more ! 
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Non  pulchram  speciem,  quam  sibi  mens  facit, 
Sensim  posse  mori  credimus :  at  prius 
Heu !  vinclum  magicum  distrahitur,  viam 
Quam  vitae  mediam  advenit. 


TRANSLATED  INTO  LATIN  ALCAICS. 

"  Quicquid  adest,  transit;  quod  manet,  ecce  venit!" 

DAMIANI  EPITAPH. 

.LuDO  jocoso  captus  in  aureis 
Securus  agris  errat  et  inscius 

Infans  futurorum :  atque  amoena 

Floribus  ah !  nimis  occupatum 
AURORA  frustra  blanditiis  ciet : 
Sic  molle  ridens  hand  reditura  abit. 
Incautus  et  labentis  horae 

En  !  juvenis  monitus  diei 
Non  curat  almos  jam  mediae ;  nemus, 
Pulchra  puellae  ductus  imagine 
Unius,  atque  umbras  odoro 

Flore  petit  gravidas,  recessum 
Divas  monentis  non  revocabilem 
Oblitus.  Eheu !  corpore  quum  senex 
Canusque  curvato  tremiscit 

Ad  cineres  morientis  ignis, 
Lapsasque  versat  tristia  somnia 
Vitae  :  fenestras  lene  movens,  malis 
Nox  evocat  diris  volentem : 

Non  iterum  venit  ipse  demum. 
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THOMSON'S  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE, 

CANTO  II.,  STANZA  57. 

But  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  heaven, 
When  sickens  health,  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given ! 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health.     In  proof  of  this, 
Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallowed  in  disease's  sad  abyss ; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 

0  !  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health  ? 
Unclogged  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind : 
The  morning  rises  gay ;  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find  : 
See !  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  ineads, 
As  May  comes  on  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds ; 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing  pleasaunce 
breeds  ? 

But  here,  instead,  is  fostered  every  ill 
Which  or  distempered  minds  or  bodies  know. 
Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits !  do  not  spill 
Your  talents  here.    This  place  is  but  a  show, 
WTiose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  woe. 
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THOMSON'S  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE, 

TRANSLATED  INTO  LATIN  HEXAMETERS. 

QUID  prosunt  aegris,  quum  corpus  percipit  omne 
Morbus  edax'nientemque,  Dei  largissima  dona, 
Quse  potius  vexant  ?     Sano  nam  corpore  solum 
Ipse  boni  capitur  sensus  membrisque  vigore 
Tentatis  agili.     Lethalis  vortice  pestis 
Mergitur,  ignavo  qui  corpore  (discite  causam !) 
Per  vitam  repit :  sed  quern  ludove  virili 
Fecerit  aut  operi  consuetum  strenuus  usus, 
Is  pura  potitur  mente  et  per  libera  sanguis 
Membra  meat  fervens.     At  gaudia  dicere  vere 
Omnia  quis  possit,  queis  sanum  robur  abundet? 
Claram  nil  mentem,  nil  laetos  praggravat  artus : 
Lucifer  his  lucem  referens  furtivus  amoenam 
Fert  et  laetitiam,  curisque  serena  remotis 
Vespera  finitur.     Sic  et  perfundit  alacri 
Muta  voluptatis  sensu  pecora  hora  salubris, 
Ut,  simul  ac  Maius  vernas  revocaverit  auras 
Florifer,  exultim  nimio  per  prata  ruentes 
Luxurient  saltu.     Quonam  haec  lascivia  tanta, 
Firma  valetudo  si  non  penetraverit  artus  ? 
Hie  tamen,  0  miseri,  nutrit  locus  omnia  dira, 
Quot  morbo  corpus  cruciant  mentemque  maligno. 
Exitione  igitur  tain  foeda  ignavia  mentem 
Corrumpit  tardo  ?     Cito,  amici,  surgite  :  vos  hie 
Falsa  voluptatis  species,  mox  subdola  longos 
Eaptura  in  gemitus,  fallit ;  me,  me  duce  tuta, 
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Come,  follow  me,  I  will  direct  you  right, 
Where  pleasure's  roses,  void  of  serpents,  grow 
Sincere  as  sweet :  come,  follow  this  good  knight, 
And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to  your  sight. 

Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  camps ; 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  debates, 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps, 
The  world  is  poised,  and  managed  mighty  states ; 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new-creates 
The  face  of  earth ;  some  to  the  thriving  mart ; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign  and  softer  fates : 
To  the  sweet  muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart : 
All  glory  shall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  all  art. 
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Qua  florent  sine  sente  rosae,  qua  nullus  in  herba 
Delitet  anguis,  erit  via  vobis.    Gaudia  verae 
Pura  voluptatis  jam  mine  captate,  bonoque 
Huic  Equiti  parete  duci :  sic  semper  et  olim 
Jam  faustum  adventum  laeto  memorabitis  ore. 
Eegibus  hi  coram  stabunt,  hi  nobile  fortes 
Imperium  accipient  belli,  magnive  senatus  : 
Hos,  ubi  communi  graviter  de  nocte  saluti 
Consulitur  media,  pacesque  et  bella  potentis 
Panguntur  populi,  et  regnorum  legibus  alta 
Kes  agitur,  dux  ille  feret :  sub  sole  remoto 
Ignotas  alii  terras  mercisve  lucrosae 
Audaces  pretium  quserent ;  vel  in  otia  ruris 
Inducet  quosdam  fugientes  aspera  vitae ; 
Necnon  ad  doctas  artes  Musasque  canoras, 
Quos  fovet  ingenium  sapiens,  extollet.    Eamus ; 
Omnis  erit  vobis  naturae  gloria  et  artis ! 
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"  THERE  '8  NOT  A  JOY  THE  WORLD  CAN  GIVE." 
BYRON. 

THERE'S  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give,  like  that  it  takes 

away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull 

decay ; 
?Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone  which 

fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself 

be  past ! 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  hap 
piness, 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt,  or  ocean  of  excess; 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail  shall  never  stretch 
again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 

comes  down ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its  own ; 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountains  of  our  tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the  ice 

appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth  distract 

the  breast 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  former 

hope  of  rest ; 
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"THERE'S  NOT  A  JOY  THE  WORLD  CAN  GIVE." 

TRANSLATED    INTO    LATIN    ALCAICS. 

AUFERT  iniquum  gaudia  tempus,  et 
Non  dat  vicissim.   Torpida  ut  irruunt 
Primo  juventutis  calori 

Frigora,  non  rosei  genarum 

Cedunt  rubores,  sed  prius  irrita 
Promissa  cordis  florea  decidunt, 
Matura  quam  marcescit  setas. 

Naufraga  sic  duce  mens  remote 

In  casca  culpse  labitur,  aut  mare 
Delata  in  altum  jam  minor  asperis 
Libidinum  luctatur  undis : 

Scilicet  ipsa  et  acus  procellaa 

Iniida  cessit,  ceu  laceris  solum 
Fortasse  velis  longius  indicat. 
Tune  languor  irrepit  per  ima, 
Mortis  uti  nebulae  tenaces, 

Praecordia ;  exinde  alterius  vicem 
Plorare  acerbam  non  datur  aut  suos 
Versare  moerores ;  nee  ortu 

Jam  saliunt  lacrymae  e  gelato ; 

Claro  relucet  nil  oculo  nisi 
Concreta  roris  stilla.    Jocus  licet 
Salsique  verborum  lepores 
Contineant  mediae  inquietos 
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'Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruined  turret  wreathe, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  grey 
beneath. 

0 !  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  or  be  what  I  have  been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept  o'er  many  a  vanished 

scene ; — 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,   all  brackish 

though  they  be, 
So  'midst  the  withered  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 

flow  to  me ! 
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Noctis  dolores,  intus  adhuc  viget 
Vulnus  latescens,  turris  uti  tegunt 
Nutantis  antiques  hiatus 

Saepe  hederae  virides  tuenti 

Tritoque  subter  stipite  pallidae. 
0  !  si  rediret  pristinus  ille  nunc 
Sensus,  diesque  almos  liceret 
Praeteritae  revocare  vitae, 

Et  lapsa,  ut  olim,  gaudia  lacryma 
Deflere,  arenis  sicut  in  aridis 
Visa  unda,  sic  tabente  vita 

Efflueret  lacryma  ilia  dulcis. 


24 
THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS, 

CANTO  II.,  STANZA  28. 

WITHIN  the  place  of  thousand  tombs, 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad,  but  living  cypress  glooms, 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 

Are  stamped  with  an  eternal  grief, 
Like  early,  unrequited  love  ; — 

One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 
E'en  in  that  deadly  grove — 

A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 
Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale  : 

It  looks,  as  painted  by  Despair- 
So  white,  so  faint, — the  slightest  gale 

Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high : 
And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail, 

And  hands,  more  rude  than  wintry  sky, 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem — In  vain  ! 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears : 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unsheltered  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  Spring  refuse  her  shower, 

Nor  woos  the  Summer  beam  : 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 

TRANSLATED    INTO    ELEGIACS. 

EST  locus,  incingunt  ubi  mille  micantia  busta 

Cupressi ;  circum  lugubris  unda  meat : 
Nulla  pent,  sed,  uti  non  mutua  flamma  puellae, 

jEterni  vivens  signa  doloris  habet. 
Hie  tamen  insignis  semper  pars  floribus  una  est, 

Cognita  pallenti  mitis  honore  rosae. 
Tristiter  alba  caput  demissum  et  languida  flectit ; 

Hanc  desperantem  spem  posuisse  putes. 
Auris  et  levibus  facilis  coma  praeda  videtur, 

Et  frustra  rapid!  turbinis  ira  ferit ; 
Et  licet  hanc  carpat  manus  aethere  saevior  acri, 

Crastina  lux  ambit  pallidam,  ut  ante,  rosam : 
Hellespontiacis  tu  fidens  crede  puellis ; 

Florem,  sic  perhibent,  abdita  nympha  fovet. 
Nonne  quidem  ille  viget  lacrymis  crelestibus  altus, 

Quern  laedit  trucibus  nulla  procella  minis  ? 
Qui  non  hospitio  tectus,  mala  frigora  ridet  ? 

Sole  nee  sestivo  roreque  veris  eget  ? 
Circum  nocte  volans  tota,  celataque  visu, 

Semper  mira  ciet  flebile  carmen  avis : 
Quae  velut  Elysiaa  lyra  pollice  virginis  icta, 

Mentem  dulcisono  protenus  ore  rapit. 
Tarn  niolles,  tacitse  quum  nocti  mo3sta  querelas 

Impertit,  numeros  non  Philomela  sonat. 
In  tumulis  cantu  fixus  remorere  potenti, 

Et  plores,  quasi  te  vexet  inanis  amor. 
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To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen,  but  not  remote : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings, 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note ! 
It  were  the  Bulbul,  but  his  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
Tis  sorrow  so  unmixed  with  dread, 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell, 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high, 
Expires  that  magic  melody, 
And  some  have  been,  who  could  believe 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 
Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame), 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name ! 
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Delicias  ire  vetent ;  illis  tarn  blanda  voluptas 

Delitet  in  lacrymis,  omnis  abestque  metus. 
Omnibus  invitis  lux  matutina  rubescit, 

Queis  arguta  animos  ilia  querela  tenet. 
Nam  simul  ac  radios  per  ccelum  Lucifer  edit, 

Yi  magicum  moritur  deficiente  melos. 
Si  qua  fides  dubiis, — juvenum  quae  somnia  mentes 

Decipiunt,  male  nos  increpuisse  decet — 
Saepe  notans  Sulicae  vero  discrimine  nomen 

Miscuit  argutis  vox  queribunda  modis. 


THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORNEtt. 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

A  SONG  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave 

With  the  sword  his  bride ! 

He  went  with  his  noble  heart  unworn, 

And  pure  and  high : 
An  eagle  stooping  from  clouds  of  morn 

Only  to  die. 

He  went  with  his  lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrilled  to  the  name  of  his  God  alone, 

And  his  Fatherland ! 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow, 
Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath  met 

To  chain  its  flow. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  his  trumpet-lays 

To  turn  the  flight, 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after-days, 

Like  a  watch-fire's  light : 


THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORNER. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  SAPPHICS. 

NUNC  viri  fortis  juvenisque  sortem, 
Qui  tenax  ensis,  quasi  amans,  timendum, 
Mortis  intravit  thalamum,  superbo 
More  canamus ! 

Integer  cordis  gravidusque  flamma 
Occidit  coelesti,  aquilaeque  ritu 
Inferas,  tantum  rapiente  fato, 
Quaesiit  oras. 

Abstulit  dulces  citharge  camoenas, 
Quas  Dei  solum  patriseque  laudem 
In  sacram  terras  moderari  amavit 
Pollice  docto. 

Occidit  prima  calidus  juvent^, 
Dum  recens  virtus  animi  vigescit : 
Qualis  Australi  glaciem  sub  axe 
Non  timet  amnis : 

Ille  adhuc,  tanquam  tuba  clara,  cantu 
Prasliuni  turmas  revocat  fugacis  : 
Fosteros  et,  ceu  vigil  ignis  alto 
Monte  reiulgens, 
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And  a  grief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest 
'Midst  all  high  thought ; 

And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast 
With  healing  fraught. 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath, 
Beautiful — beautiful  and  bright 

In  life  and  death ! 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave— 

A  song  of  pride  ! 
For  him,  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave 

With  the  sword  his  bride ! 
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Ad  fidem  ducet.     Sita  morte  virtus 
Vulnerat  pectus  patris  atque  matris : 
At  decus  semper  memorabile  acrem 
Mitigat  ictum. 

Non  tuam  famam  temerabit  uriquam 
Aura  mortalum  levis,  usque  pulchra 
Sive  per  vitam  tenebrisve  in  Orci 
Luce  micantem. 

Sic  viri  fortis  juvenisque  sortem, 
Qui  tenax  ensis,  quasi  amans,  timendum 
Mortis  intravit  thalamum,  superbo 
More  canamus ! 
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"  I  WOULD   NOT   LIVE   ALWAY." 

BY  R  H.  THATCHER 

EARTH  is  the  spirit's  rayless  cell ; 
But  then  as  a  bird  soars  home  to  the  shade 
Of  the  beautiful  wood,  where  its  nest  was  made, 

In  bonds  no  more  to  dwell : 

So  will  its  weary  wing 

Be  spread  for  the  skies,  when  its  toil  is  done, 
And  its  breath  flow  free,  as  a  bird's  in  the  sun, 

And  the  soft,  fresh  gale  of  Spring ! — 

0  !  not  more  sweet  the  tears 
Of  the  dewy  eve  on  the  violet  shed, 
Than  the  dews  of  age  on  the  "  hoary  head," 

When  it  enters  the  vale  of  years. — 

Nor  dearer  'mid  the  foam 
Of  the  far-off  sea,  and  its  stormy  roar, 
Is  a  breath  of  balm  from  the  unseen  shore, 

To  him  that  weeps  for  home. — 

Wings,  like  a  dove,  to  fly ! 
The  spirit  is  faint  with  its  feverish  strife-— 
0  !  for  its  home  in  the  upper  life  ! 

When,  when  will  Death  draw  nigh  ? 
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"I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY." 

TRANSLATED  INTO  LATIN  ALCAICS. 

JftOttO. 

"  Ad  perennis  vitae  fontem  mens  sitivit  avida, 
Claustra  carnis  praesto  frangi  clausa  quaerit  auima  : 
Gliscit,  ambit,  eluctatur  exul  frui  patria." 

DAMIANI. 

Hie  in  tenebris  mens  latet  abdita : 
Ast,  ut  soluto  carcere  laetior 
Festinat  ad  nidos  volucris 

Arboreos  viridemque  silvam ; 

Sic  ipsa  fessis  functa  laboribus 
Coeli  volatu  concava  libero 
Diffindet,  aura  gestientis 

Instar  avis  radioque  vemo. 

Illacrymantis  non  violam  Hesperi 
Ros  curvat  almus  pulchrius  aspici, 
Collecta  quam  annorum  pmina 
Tempora  jam  senioris  ornat : 

Non  aura  flenti  litoris  afferens 
Longinqui  odores  spirat  amoenior, 
Quum  tecta  suspirat  laremque, 
Per  rabiem  fremitusque  ponti. 

0  !  si  columbae  more  levis  volem ! 
Mens  lassa  curis  solvitur  anxiis, 
Vitamque  suspirat  beatam : 

Cur  mihi,  Mors,  dubitas  venire  ? 


MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST, 

BOOK  III.,  LINE  227. 

£f)e  Son's  ifCeplg. 

FATHER,  thy  word  is  passed :  Man  shall  find  grace ; 

And  shall  Grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way 

The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 

To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought  ? 

Happy  for  man  so  coming — he  her  aid 

Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 

Atonement  for  himself  or  offering  meet, 

Indebted  and  undone  hath  none  to  bring. 

Behold  me  then — me  for  him — life  for  life 

I  offer — on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ! 

Account  me  man — I  for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die 

Well-pleased :   On  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage  ; 

Under  his  gloomy  power  I  shall  not  long 

Lie  vanquished ;   Thou  hast  given  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ever;  by  Thee  I  live, 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due, 

All  that  of  me  can  die ;  yet,  that  debt  paid, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 

For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell : 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 


MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST, 

BOOK  III.,  LINE  227. 
TRANSLATED    INTO    LATIN    HEXAMETERS. 

DIXISTI,  Genitor,  tua  fiet  sacra  voluntas. 
Quis  dubitet,  quin  ipsa  viam  sibi  gratia  sumat, 
Praepete  quae  cursu  divini  mintia  jussi 
Non  precibus  quaesita  nee  ullo  limite  ad  omnes 
Circumscripta  ferat  veniam  et  solatia  grata  ? 
0  homines  fortunati !  qui  lege  supremi 
Regis  non  ullum  violata  quaerere  possent 
Auxilium,  aut  pretio  culpam  pasnave  piare : 
Jam  diro  sceleris  (miseri !)  sunt  vortice  mersi. 
At  me,  me  tibi  nunc  hominum  vice  mente  libenti 
Objicio  justum  promptus  sufferre  furorem  ; 
Hinc,  illos  miserans,  creloque  et  honore  secundo 
Et  fulgore  tuo  cedens,  mortalis  amictum 
Assumam  laetus  carnis  mortemque  subibo  : 
In  me  Mors  iras  simul  omnes  fundat  acerba ! 
Sed  mortis,  miM  enim  semen  mortale  dedisti, 
Non  longum  in  tempus  tristi  ditione  tenebor. 
Per  Te  vivo  equidem.    Nunc  omnia  debita  pendens 
Addico  corpus  morti  mortale  potenti ; 
Post  tamen,  immunem  peccati  labe  nefandi 
Tartareo  ante  animum  disrupto  carcere  solves, 
Quam  tabes  mollem  corrumpat  putrida  carnem ; 
Ut  clarum  de  morte  prius  vincente  triumphum 
Victor  agam,  falsaeque  levem  praeconia  praedae. 
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My  vanquisher,  spoiled  of  his  vaunted  spoil : 
Death  his  death-wound  shall  then  receive  and  stoop 
Inglorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarmed. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  Hell  captive,  maugre  Hell,  and  show 
The  powers  of  darkness  bound.    Thou,  at  the  sight 
Pleased,  out  of  Heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile, 
While  by  thee  raised  I  ruin  all  my  foes, 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcass  glut  the  grave : 
Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeemed 
Shall  enter  Heaven,  long  absent,  and  return, 
Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  reconcilement ;  wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  hi  Thy  presence  joy  entire ! 
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Imperium  vero  subversum  multa  gementem 
Et  stimulo  evnlso  deject  am  vulnere  mortem 
Mortifero  feriam ;  et  vectus  sublime  per  auras 
Invitos  Erebi  reges  vinctosque  catenis 
Ordine  captivo  ducam,  quo  motus  honore 
Me  Iseto  aspicies  vultu.    Dem  hostibus  atro 
Omnibus  interitu  demissis  Tartara  mortis 
Corpore  devictse  saturabo,  et  in  aetheris  arces 
Tempore  post  multo  longa  comitante  catervse 
Exitio  ereptae  pompa  cum  laudibus  altis 
Incedam  rediens.    Tune,  irse  nube  fugata, 
Coalicolas  facies  tua  pace  et  amore  refulgens 
Efficiet  l83tos :  furor  sevum  cedet  in  omne ; 
Nee  minuet  quicquam  purissima  gaudia  coeli. 


"NO   MORE." 

LINES  COPIED  FROM  A  NEWSPAPER,  1849. 

"  No  more  !"    0  !  what  unuttered  grief 

Dwells  in  those  chill,  prophetic  words ! 
The  tomb  of  every  warm  belief, 

They  strike  upon  the  heart's  deep  chords 
Like  the  faint  warning  of  a  dream — 

The  shadows  from  some  mystic  shore, 
Where  jewels  flash — where  roses  gleam — 

We  hear  the  wailing  tones — "  No  more !" 

"  No  more  ! "    The  summer  founts  may  throw 

Their  music  on  the  air ; 
The  sunset  lend  its  opal  glow 

To  skies  that  seemed  before  so  fair ! 
And  such  a  flood  of  liquid  light 

May  rest  on  mount,  and  sea,  and  shore, 
As  bathed  old  Ida's  classic  height — 

Yet  some  low  voice  shall  say — "  No  more !" 

"  No  more ! "    Throughout  the  boundless  earth 

They  blend  with  Hope's  fallacious  dream : 
They  echo  through  the  haunts  of  mirth, 

A  whisper  of  the  past  they  seem : 
Who  hath  not  heard,  'mid  light  and  song, 

'Mid  pageantry,  and  pride,  and  power, 
Those  spirit-voices  round  him  throng, 

That  mock  the  glitt'ring  festal  hour  ? 
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"NO  MORE." 

TRANSLATED  INTO  LATIN  ELEGIACS. 

QUUM  vox  auditur  "  Finis/7  praesagus  acerbi 

Spargitur  inde  mali  per  mea  corda  dolor : 
Jam  turn  spes  una  sepelit  mens  fervida  cunctas ; 

Ima  icti  cordis  debile  fila  sonant. 
Ignotis  umbras  rupisse  videntur  ab  oris, 

Qua  gemmae  splendent  usque  micantque  rosae ; 
Aut  tanquam  admonitus  in  somnis  lene  susurrant, 

Sic  masstos  referunt  talia  verba  sonos  ! 

Ah !  licet  argenteos  aestate  ardente  sonores 

Laetior  e  gelidis  fontibus  aura  vehat ; 
Ah !  licet  et  Phoebus  sedes  devexus  ad  imas 

In  medio  fessos  murice  pellat  equos : 
Quasque  olim  tinxit  memoratam  vatibus  Idam, 

Ilia  iterum  blande  lux  juga  cuncta  lavet, 
Suaviter  et  fluctus  per  summos  ludat  et  oras — 

Vox  tamen  his  dicet  languida  "  Finis  adest !" 

Quas  spes  cunque  sibi  fallax  insomnia  fingit, 

His  vox  tetra  sonos  miscuit  ilia  suos : 
Qua  jocus  auditur  laetus  caiitusque,  pererrat — 

Prseteritos  credas  hanc  revocare  dies. 
Qua  citharaa  vigileSque  faces  genialia  ducunt 

Festa,  nitentque  opibus  tecta  superba  suis, 
Voces  tarn  diras  sibi  quis  non  finxit  adesse, 

Ridentes  hilaris  gaudia  blanda  domus  ? 
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The  heart  is  but  a  wasting  mine — 

An  altar  for  some  idol  kept, 
Till  o'er  the  desecrated  shrine 

The  storm-gust  hath  too  rudely  swept ! 
A  pedestal  too  wildly  placed, 

Flooded  by  every  passing  wave — 
Recording  vows  so  soon  effaced — 

A  temple  reared  upon  the  grave ! 

The  pest-worm  feeds  upon  the  rose, 

The  violet  bears  no  deathless  bloom : 
What  tints  our  morning  skies  disclose ! 

What  darkness  lingers  round  the  tomb ! 
What  memories  of  buried  love — 

What  earnest  tones  forever  fled — 
What  yearnings  for  the  world  above — 

What  lonely  vigils  with  the  dead ! 

Our  dead !    Can  such  a  voice  arise 

In  rebel-grief  upon  the  air  ? 
The  hosts  that  fill  th'  eternal  skies, 

What  can  they  know  of  wo  or  care  ? 
Our  dead !    0  !  who  shall  say  "  our  dead?"- 

Released  from  this  dark  charnel-shore, 
Hath  not  th'  immortal  spirit  fled 

To  live,  when  time  shall  be  no  more  ? 
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Nil  aliud,  mihi  crede,  cor  est,  nisi  marcida  gaza : 

Est  tanquam  falsis  ara  sacrata  Deis ; 
Cui,  quamvis  sacra  sit,  non  parcit  tangere  tempus, 

Cumque  gravi  nimbo  vecta  ruina  venit. 
Fluctibus  in  mediis  temere  est  quasi  fixa  columna, 

Omnis  quam  vastis  transilit  unda  minis : 
Illic  votorum  sculpuntur  nomina  frustra : 

Templum  quis  strueret,  mors  ubi  avara  latet  ? 

Saspe  fit  erucis  rosa  praeda  voracibus  atra : 

Fragrantis  violse  pallida  forma  cadit ; 
Quam  varios  ducit  suavesque  Aurora  colores ! 

Fcedas  quam  tenebras  mors  odiosa  gerit ! 
Morte  quis  abreptos  sseva  non  plorat  amores  ? 

Et  tot  amicorum  perdita  verba  dolet  ? 
Discimus  hinc  coali  bona  suspirare  beati ; 

Hinc  vigilare  juvat,  cara  ubi  forma  sita  est. 

Ast  ita  cur  querimur  ?  Cur  vox  funesta  supernas 

In  sedes  misero  missa  dolore  volat? 
Nam  quse  turba  frequens  coslestes  transiit  oras, 

Horum  animos  unquam  cura  dolorve  premit  ? 
Hanc  quoque  cur  nostram  volumus?  Vox  impia  desit ! 

Mens  procul  ad  proprias  viva  volavit  opes : 
Ex  hominum  properat  communi  laeta  sepulcro ; 

Nee,  quum  desierint  tempora,  morte  cadet ! 
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SONG   BY   BUENS. 


THE  day  returns,  my  bosom  burns, 
The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet ; 

Tho'  winter  wild  in  tempest  toiFd, 
Ne'er  summer-sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 

Than  a7  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide, 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line ; 
Than  kingly  robes,  than  crowns  and  globes, 

Heaven  gave  me  more — it  made  ihee  mine ! 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight, 
Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give ; 

While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 
For  thee  and  thee  alone  I  live ! 

When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 
Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part : 

The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band, 

It  breaks  my  bliss — it  breaks  my  heart ! — 
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SONG  BY  BUENS. 

TRANSLATED   INTO   LATIN  ALCAICS. 

NUNC  primi  amoris  corda  redux  mea 
0  !  ter  beatis  deliciis  dies 

Incendit,  atrox  tune  procellis, 
Vere  tamen  potior  sereno. 

Praestare  possunt  quid  melius  miM 
Naves  onustse  mercibus  Indicis  ? 

Quid  purpura,  aut  regum  coronae  ? 
Te  propriam  miM  Di  dederunt !     . 

Dum  lucis  almae  et  noctis  emit  vices, 
Leposque  vitse  permanet  integer ; 
Dum  spe  boni  ccelestis  ardet 

Intima  mens, — Tibi,  amata,  vivo  ! 

Quum  nostri  amoris  ferrea  copulam 
Lenita  nulla  mors  prece  distrahet, 
Tune  cuncta  vanescet  voluptas, 
Corque  meum  lacerum  interibit ! 
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"  IF  I  WERE  A  VOICE." 

COPIED  FROM  A  NEWSPAPER. 

IF  I  were  a  voice,  a  persuasive  voice, 

That  could  travel  the  wide  world  through, 

I  would  fly  on  the  beams  of  the  morning  light, 

And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might, 
And  tell  them  to  be  true ! 

I  would  fly,  I  would  fly  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Wherever  a  human  heart  might  be, 

Telling  a  tale  or  singing  a  song, 

In  praise  of  the  right,  in  blame  of  the  wrong. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  consoling  voice, 

I'd  fly  on  the  wings  of  air, 
The  homes  of  sorrow  and  guilt  I'd  seek, 
And  calm  and  truthful  words  I'd  speak, 

To  save  them  from  despair : 
I  would  fly,  I  would  fly  o'er  the  crowded  town, 
And  drop,  like  the  happy  sunlight,  down 
Into  the  hearts  of  suffering  men, 
And  teach  them  to  look  up  again ! 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  convincing  voice, 

I'd  travel  with  the  wind, 
And  whenever  I  saw  the  nation  torn 
By  warfare,  jealousy,  spite,  or  scorn, 

Or  hatred  of  their  kind — 
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"  IF  I  WERE  A  VOICE." 

TRANSLATED    INTO    LATIN    SAPPHICS. 

SINT  mihi  vires  utinam  potentis 
Vocis,  ut  cursu  celeri  per  orbem 
Pervolem  soils  jubeamque  cunctos 
Quserere  verum ! 

Per  mare  et  terras,  ubicunque  genti 
Incidam  humanse,  juvet  ire,  facta 
Rite  laudantem  bona,  lingua  et  acri 
Prava  vetantem. 

Turn  cito  pernix  velut  aura  cursu 
Deferar  tristes  ubi  sint  malique, 
Dulce  lenimen  memorans  laborum 
Spesque  futuras. 

Qua  coarctatum  scelus  atque  egestas 
Delitent,  solis  jubar  ut  beatum, 
Decidens  lapses  iterum  docebo 
Suspicere  astra. 

Arma  quum  cives  videam  moventes 
Impios,  linguseve  malis  citatos 
Invidae  vectosque  odium  in  cruentum, 
Mtar  in  altos 
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I  would  fly,  I  would  fly  on  the  thunder-crash, 
And  into  their  blinded  bosoms  flash ; 
And,  all  their  evil  thoughts  subdued, 
I'd  teach  them  Christian  brotherhood ! 

If  I  were  a  voice,  a  pervading  voice, 

I'd  seek  the  kings  of  earth ; 
I'd  find  them  alone  on  their  beds  at  night, 
And  whisper  words  that  should  guide  them  right - 

Lessons  of  priceless  worth. 
I  would  fly  more  swift  than  the  swiftest  bird, 
And  tell  them  things  they  never  heard — 
Truths  which  the  ages  for  aye  repeat — 
Unknown  to  the  courtiers  at  their  feet. 

If  I  were  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice, 

I'd  speak  in  the  people's  ear, 
And  whenever  they  shouted  "  Liberty !" 
Without  deserving  to  be  free, 

I'd  make  their  error  clear. 
I  would  fly,  I  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  day, 
Rebuking  wrong  on  my  world- wide  way, 
And  making  all  the  earth  rejoice, 
If  I  were  a  voice,  an  immortal  voice  ! 
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Nubium  tractus  tonitruque  diro 
Desuper  caeci  cohibens  furores 
Pectoris  cogam  in  sacra  Christian! 
Vincula  amoris ! 

Noctis  amplexos  vacuse  quietem 
Lenibus  reges  adiens  susurris, 
Eegulas  vitse  doceam  probas,  et 
Aurea  verba. 

Ocyor  penna  rapida  volucris, 
Ante  rion  audita  feram  per  auras, 
Eegius  quse  non  comitatus  audit, 
Semper  at  setas 

Dicit. — 0  si  vox  mihi  sit  perennis, 
Liberam  indignis  populo  petenti 
Vocibus  vitam,  sua  verba  falsa 
Omnia  nudem ! 

Omnis  errores  populi  improbosque 
Detegam  mores,  ubicunque  lata 
Tenditur  tellus,  resecans  scelesta,  et 
Gaudia  firmans ! 
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PASSAGE   FEOM   YOUNG, 

BOOK  II. 

0  THOU  !  whose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh, 
Whose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey, 
Whose  breath  can  turn  those  watery  worlds  to  flame, 
That  flame  to  tempest,  and  that  tempest  tame ; 
Earth's  meanest  son,  all  trembling,  prostrate  falls, 
And  on  the  boundless  of  thy  goodness  calls. 

Ah !  give  the  winds  all  past  offence  to  sweep, 
To  scatter  wide,  or  bury  in  the  deep  : 
Thy  power,  my  weakness,  may  I  ever  see, 
And  wholly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee ! 
Eeign  o'er  my  will ;  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command,  nor  human  motive  know ! 
If  anger  boil,  let  anger  be  my  praise, 
And  sin  the  graceful  iudignation  raise. 
My  love  be  warm  to  succour  the  distressed, 
And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppressed. 
Oh  may  my  understanding  ever  read 
This  glorious  volume,  which  thy  wisdom  made ! 
Who  decks  the  maiden  Spring  with  flow'ry  pride  ? 
Who  calls  forth  summer  like  a  sparkling  bride  ? 
Who  joys  the  mother  Autumn's  bed  to  crown  ? 
And  bids  old  Winter  lay  her  honours  down  ? 
Not  the  great  Ottoman,  or  greater  Czar, 
Not  Europe's  arbitress  of  peace  and  war. 

May  sea  and  land,  and  earth  and  heaven  be  join'd, 
To  bring  the  eternal  Author  to  my  mind ! 
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PASSAGE  FKOM  YOUNG,   BOOK  II. 

TRANSLATED  INTO  LATIN  HEXAMETERS. 

0  Tu  montanae  certa  qui  pondera  molis 
Definis  trutina,  forti  pelagique  furentes 
Arbitrio  compescis  aquas,  fluctusque  voracem 
In  flammam  versos,  tempestatumque  sonoras 
Indutos  vires  facili  ditione  gubernas ; 
Me  miserum,  quo  non  pejorem  continet  orbis, 
Me  prostratum  audi,  totis  membrisque  trementem, 
Immensoque  tuae  bonitatis  munere  fretum ! 
0  trade  annorum  ventis  delicta  priorum 
Omnia,  quae  late  spargant,  undisve  profundis 
jEternum  mersent ;  0  da  mihi,  Te  nisi  magnum, 
Meque  videre  nihil,  cultuque  addicere  totam 
Mentem  animumque  tuo :  fraenis  mihi  finge  vagantem 
Usque  voluntatem  strictis ;  nutumque  verenti 
Unius  fervere  tuum  moresque  peroso 
Humanos  mihi  sit,  placidamque  resumere  pacem. 
0  justaa  positis  sine  cedam  questibus  iras, 
Et  sibi  condignos  sumant  peccata  rubores ! 
Hoc  erat  in  votis,  opibus  curaque  benigna 
Solari  miseros,  quasque  infortunia  cogant, 
Solvere  saevitias  ;  digitisque  volumina  sacris 
Scripta  tuis  cupio  pura  comprendere  mente. 
Virgineo  texit  quis  veri  florea  serta  ? 
Quis  lepidas  nuptae  veneres  aestatis  amori 
Furidit,  et  autumno  maternos  apparat  auctus? 
Aut  hyemem  posito  marcescere  jussit  honore  ? 
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When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll, 
May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance  shake  my  soul ! 
When  earth's  in  bloom,  or  planets  proudly  shine, 
Adore,  my  heart,  the  Majesty  divine ! 

Through  ev'ry  scene  of  life,  or  peace  or  war, 
Plenty  or  want,  thy  glory  be  my  care ! 
Shine  we  in  arms  ?  or  sing  beneath  our  vine  ? 
Thine  is  the  vintage,  and  the  conquest  thine : 
Thy  pleasure  points  the  shaft,  and  bends  the  bow, 
The  cluster  blasts,  or  bids  it  brightly  glow ; 
Tis  thou  that  lead'st  our  powerful  armies  forth, 
And  giv'st  great  ANNE  thy  sceptre  o'er  the  North. 

Grant  I  may  ever,  at  the  morning  ray, 
Open  with  prayer  the  consecrated  day ; 
Tune  thy  great  praise,  and  bid  my  soul  arise, 
And,  with  the  morning  sun,  ascend  the  skies ; 
As  that  advances,  let  my  zeal  improve, 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love ; 
Nor  cease  at  eve,  but  with  the  setting  sun 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun. 
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Non  ferus  hoc  potuit  Turcus,  Russive  tyrannus 
Amplior  imperil,  nee  quae  nunc  arma  volenti 
Arbitrio  pacemve  Europse  destinat  almam. 

At,  ne  dira  meam  capiant  oblivia  mentem 
Numinis  asterni,  cum  terra  fcedera  pontus 
Aspera  conjungens,  supero  simul  aethere  tellus, 
Undarumve  minis  niotarum,  altove  fragore 
Fulminis,  incutiat  mihi  dextrae  vindicis  atros 
Terrores !  Equidem,  donee  terrasque  virentes 
Sidereique  chori  decus  aspectare  licebit, 
Divinum  instituam  mea  Numen  corda  vereri. 

Semper  et  accingar,  pacem  sive  horrida  bella, 
Annonamve  dabis  tenuem  messesve  secundas, 
Splendores  celebrare  tuos.   Tu,  maxime,  solus, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  arcus  celerisque  sagittae, 
Gaudia  victorum  das  nobis :  Tuque  sub  umbra" 
Pampinea  (languescit  enim  te  pulsa  jubente 
Vinea  purpureisve  viget  decorata  racemis) 
Efficis,  ut  festo  fallamus  tempora  cantu. 
Te  solo  arma  decus  retulerunt  auspice  nostra, 
Imperiumque  potens  arctorum  sustinet  ANNA. 

Ac  mihi,  sole  recens  orto  laetoque  profundum 
Scandere  in  setherium,  simul  ortam  surgere  mentem 
Instrue,  ut  Auroras  sanctis  nova  lumina  semper 
Inducam  precibus,  te  dicens  laude  canora, 
Cum  sole  usque  mei  crescant  crescente  labores, 
Dum  tandem  in  purum  toti  vertantur  amorem ; 
Neve  tamen  sera  hunc  tarn  sacrum  vespera  cultum 
Comprimat,  immensum  quin  progrediatur  in  orbem. 
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THE    WATER    LILY. 

BURDEN'D  with  a  cureless  sorrow, 

Came  I  to  the  river  deep, 
Weary,  hopeless  of  the  morrow, 

Seeking  but  a  place  to  weep ; 
Sparkling  onwards,  full  of  gladness, 

Each  sun-crested  wavelet  flew, 
Mocking  my  deep-hearted  sadness, 

Till  I  sicken' d  at  the  view. 
Then  I  left  the  sunshine  golden 

For  the  gloomy  willow-shade, 
Desolate  and  unbeholden, 

There  my  fainting  limbs  I  laid. 
And  I  saw  a  Water-Lily 

Eesting  on  its  trembling  bed, 
On  the  drifting  waters  chilly, 

With  its  petals  white  outspread. 
Pillow' d  there  it  lay  securely, 

Moving  with  the  moving  wave, 
Up  to  heaven  gazing  purely 

From  the  river's  gloomy  grave. 
As  I  look'd,  a  burst  of  glory 

Fell  upon  the  snowy  flower, 
And  the  lesson'd  aUegory 

Learn'd  I  in  that  blessed  hour  : — 


E  LILIO  FLUVIABILI  PATIENTIA  DISCITUR. 

MCESTITIA  fluvium  petit  dejectus  acerba, 

Spe  quserens  fletus  deficiente  locum ; 
Aspexi  latices  pleno  fulgore  fmentes : 

Soils  ridebant  luce  micantis  aquae. 
At  misero  laetae  milii  sunt  illudere  visas, 

Dum  mentem  abstulerunt  tasdia  amara  rneam.* 
Permuto  salicum  vitato  sole  latebras 

Et  solus  jaceo  membra  profusus  humi; 
Hie  per  aquae  gelidam  dispansis  floribus  undam 

Quaesierant  tremulos  Lilia  cana  toros. 
Ilia  sopor,  moto  quanquam  mota  ipsa  fluento, 

Obtinet  irruptus :  nee  metus  ullus  adest : 
Riparum  quasi  funesta  caligine  cinctus 

Vertitur  ad  cceli  lumina  quisque  calix. 
En !  subito  flores  ccelesti  luce  refulgent, 

Et  gravia  ediderunt  turn  documenta  mini. 
Per  inictus,  dixi,  vitas  gelidasque  procellas 

Sic  divina  animum  pervehit  usque  Fides  : 
Haec,  quamvis  tumeant  horrendis  asstibus  undaa 

Et  tenebrae  constent  undique,  recta  manet : 
Fluctibus  acta  ratis  tamen  baud  immergitur  unquam ; 

Exoriturque  animus  purior  inde  salo. 


*  Of.  Virg.  Eel., — "  ut  me  rnalus  abstulit  error. 
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Thus  does  Faith  divine,  indwelling, 

Bear  the  soul  o'er  life's  cold  stream, 
Though  the  gloomy^billows  swelling, 

Evermore  still  darker  seem. 
Yet  the  treasure  never  sinketh, 

Though  the  waves  around  it  roll, 
And  the  moisture  that  it  drinketh, 

Nurtures,  purifies  the  soul. 
Thus,  aye  looking  up  to  Heaven, 

Should  the  white  and  calm  soul  be, 
Gladden  in  the  sunshine  given, 

Nor  from  the  clouds  shrink  fearfully. 
So  I  turn'd,  my  weak  heart  strengthened, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  woe ; 
Praying,  as  the  sorrow  lengthened, 

My  endurance  too  might  grow. 
And  my  earnest  heart  beseeching, 

Charm'd  away  the  sense  of  pain ; 
So  the  Lily's  silent  teaching 

Was  not  given  to  me  hi  vain. 
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Lilia  sic  placidas  imitari  Candida  mentes 

Et  cceli  cum  spe  surgere  ad  astra  decet : 
Sic  laetae  coelo  debent  gaudere  sereno : 

Nee  timido  saevum  corde  pavere  mare ; 
Hinc  miM  ceperunt  firmum  praecordia  robur, 

Et  patiens  didici  ferre  doloris  onus ; 
Oravique  Deum  tandem  ut  patientia  questu 

Auctus  deposito  ferret  adaucta  mali. 
Ecce !  preces  sensum  mihi  surripuere  doloris, 

Exemplum  tacitus  flos  nee  inane  dedit. 
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CHOKUS  IN  THE  ANTIGONE  OF  SOPHOCLES, 

LINE  100  TO  153. 
TURNED  INTO  LATIN  ALCAICS.  * 

0  semper  alma  luce  micans  jubar, 
Quam,  quam  beato  lumine  tune  diem 
Thebis  adornasti  vetustis, 

Quum,  speculo  radians  aquoso 

Dirces,  repulsum  praecipiti  fuga 
Vertisti  ad  arces  Argolicas  ducem, 
Qui  nuper  armis  totus  ardens 
Et  clypeo  aspiciendus  albo 

Urbem  insolentes  ausit  in  hanc  minas. 
Hac  arte  fretus  filius  (Edipi, 
Et  jure  conficto  superbus, 

More  aquilae  super  alta  terrae 

Ala  nivosa  vectus  in  sethera 
Circum  volavit,  culmina  turrium 
Telisque  et  horrendis  catervis 

solo  cito  se  (nefandum !) 


*  Note. — In  translating  this  Chorus,  I  have  adopted  throughout 
the  commonly  received  views  of  readings  and  translations,  in  oppo 
sition  to  my  own,  which  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  those  given  by 
Dr.  Donaldson  in  his  edition  of  the  Antigone. 
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Stridens  daturum.    Sanguinis  ah !  siti 
Cognati  adactus,  lumine  mcenium 
Perlegit  infixo  coronam, 

Perniciem  meditans  et  ignes. 

Sic  dira  circum  Mars  strepuit,  modos 
Pugnae  draconi  terribiles  parans 
Thebano  :  at  ex  altis  Deorum 
Sedibus  inspiciens  loquelas 

Linguae  superbas  Jupiter  impiae 
Irrisit,  amnemque  agminis  aureum 
Exosus  Argivi,  furoris 

Spicula  fulminei  profudit. 

Jam  transeuntem  culmina  moenium 

Excelsa  et  insano  impete  fervidum, 

Vocesque  victrices  cientem 

Fulmen  humum  Capanea  in  altam 

Flamma  retorsit  vindice,  et  irritos 
Intemperataa  mentis  in  exitus 
Dejecit  ardores.    Tremendo, 
At  vario  cecidere  Marte 

Omnes,  superbis  qui  decori  duces 
Argis  fuerunt.     Namque  Jovi  suas 
Septem  viri  nostro  fiigaces 

Tradiderunt  domiti  catervas, 
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Porta  locatus  quisque  sua,  viri 
Commissus  sequis  viribus  unius. 
Sed  triste  par,  into  parente 
Progeniti,  exitium  nefandis 

Hastis  tiilerunt  alter  in  alterum, 
Ambosque  in  Orcum  sors  eadem  rapit. 
Thebis  at  0  !  victricia  arma 
Lsetitiam  retulere  gratam : 

Ergo  juvet  nunc  pellere  bellicos 
Longe  timores,  atque  hilari  choro 
Delubra  per  noctes  Deorum, 

Te  duce,  Bacche  potens,  adire. 


APPENDIX. 


As  the  circulation  of  this  work  will  probably  be  com  fined  to  Teachers 
and  advanced  Scholars,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable,  in  compliance 
ivith  the  suggestion  of  some  literary  friends,  to  insert  the  poetical 
passages  selected  for  the  "  Exercitationes  lambicce"  together  with  the 
Authors  Translations  of  them,  as  originally  published  in  the  Key  to 
that  work. 
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THE   LADY   OF   THE   LAKE. 

CANTO  VI.* 

THE  SUN,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 

Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 
Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  : 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance, 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 

Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 

And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0  !  what  scenes  of  woe, 
Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam ! 

The  fevered  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream : 
The  ruined  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  gaol, 
The  lovelorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream  ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 

Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
wail. 

*  This  passage  corresponds  to  the  1st  and  2d  Exercises. 


LAY    OF   THE    LAST   MINSTREL, 

CANTO  VI.,  STANZA  29.* 

WITH  naked  feet  and  sackcloth  vest, 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast, 

Did  every  pilgrim  go ; 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath 
Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 

Through  all  their  lengthened  row ; 
No  lordly  look  nor  martial  stride, 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride, 

Forgotten  their  renown : 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallowed  side, 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down : 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 
Beneath  the  lettered  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 
From  many  a  garnished  niche  around, 
Stern  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frowned. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar, 
With  sable  cowl  and  scapular, 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due, 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came ; 
Taper  and  host,  and  book  they  bare, 
And  holy  banner  flourished  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name. 

*  Comprising  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  Exercises. 
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Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretched  his  hand, 

And  blessed  them  as  they  kneeled  : 
With  holy  cross  he  signed  them  all, 
And  prayed  they  might  be  sage  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead  ; 
And  bells  tolled  out  their  mighty  peal 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal  ; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose  : 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burden  of  the  song  :  — 
"  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  seclum  in  favilla  ;" 
While  the  pealing  organ  rung  : 

Were  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 
Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung  :  — 


for  tfte  lieatr. 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ! 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

"  When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll  : 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  ! 
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"  0  !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away ! " 


THE   SLAVE'S   DREAM.* 
BY  LONGFELLOW. 

BESIDE  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand  : 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep, 

He  saw  his  native  land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams, 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain, 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode — 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain  road. 

He  saw,  once  more,  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand ; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand ! 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids, 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 


*  Comprising  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  Exercises. 
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And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  river's  bank ; 
His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains ; 

And,  with  a  martial  clank, 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  sca"bbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  courser's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag, 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew ; 
From  morn  to  night  he  followed  then-  flight 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew, 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyaena  scream, 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream ; 
And  it  pass'd,  like  some  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream ! 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  blast  of  the  desert  cried  aloud 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free, 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep,  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day ; 
For  death  had  illumined  the  land  of  sleep, 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

Had  broken  and  thrown  away ! 

i 
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ODE   TO   RUIN.* 

BY   BURNS. 
* 
ALL  hail !  inexorable  Lord  I 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word, 

The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 
Thy  cruel,  wo-delighted  train, 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain — 

A  sullen  welcome  all ! 
With  stern-resolved,  despairing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie, 
And  quivers  in  my  heart. 

Then  low'ring  and  pouring, 

The  storm  no  more  I  dread, 

Tho'  thick'ning  and  blackening 

Round  my  devoted  head. 

And  Thou,  grim  Power,  by  life  abhorred, 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  afford, 

0  !  hear  a  wretch's  prayer ; 
No  more  I  shrink  appalled,  afraid,— 
I  court,  I  beg,  thy  friendly  aid, 

To  close  this  scene  of  care ! 
When  shall  my  soul  in  silent  peace 

Resign  life's  joyless  day ; 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbing  cease, 

Cold,  mould'ring  in  the  clay? — 

*  Comprising  the  9th  and  10th  Exercises. 
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No  fear  more,  no  tear  more, 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face ; 

Enclasped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace  ? 


LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL, 

€ANTO    V.* 

CALL  it  not  vain !    They  do  not  err, 

Who  say,  that,  when  the  Poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say,  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply. 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn  : 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  Poet's  faithful  song, 

*  Comprising  the  llth,  12th,  and  13th  Exercises. 


And  with  the  Poet's  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier. 
The  phantom-knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heaped  with  dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain, 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain ! 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 
His  ashes  undistinguished  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die. 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill, 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : — 
All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 
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"  WE    MOURN."* 
BY  MRS.   SIGOURNEY. 

WE  mourn  for  those  who  toil : 

The  slave  who  ploughs  the  main, 
Or  him  who  hopeless  tills  the  soil, 

Beneath  the  stripe  and  chain  : 
For  those  whom,  in  the  world's  hard  race, 

Overwearied  and  unblest, 
A  host  of  restless  phantoms  chase  : — 

Why  mourn  for  those  who  rest  ? 

We  mourn  for  those  who  sin, 

Bound  in  the  tempter's  snare, 
Whom  syren  Pleasure  beckons  in 

To  prisons  of  despair : 
Whose  hearts,  by  whirlwind  passions  torn, 

Are  wrecked  on  Folly's  shore : — 
But  why  in  sorrow  should  we  mourn 

For  those  who  sin  no  more  ? 

We  mourn  for  those  who  weep, 

Whom  stern  afflictions  bend 
With  anguish  o'er  the  lowly  sleep 

Of  lover  or  of  friend  : — 
But  they  to  whom  the  sway 

Of  pain  and  grief  is  o'er, 
Whose  tears  our  God  hath  wiped  away — 

0  !  mourn  for  them  no  more ! 

*  Comprising  the  14th  and  15th  Exercises. 
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DEATH.* 

BY  MKS.  HEMANS. 

LEAVES  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 
And  stars  to  set — but  all, 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 
Day  is  for  mortal  care, 

Eve  for  glad  gatherings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer — 

But  all  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth ! 
The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 

Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 
There  comes  a  day  for  grief's  overwhelming  power, 

A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine ! 
Youth  and  the  opening  rose 

May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 
And  smile  at  thee ;  but  thou  art  not  of  those 

That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 
Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 
And  stars  to  set — but  all, 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death  ! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 

When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 
When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grain ; 

But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  ? 


*  Comprising  the  16th  and  17th  Exercises. 
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Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale 

Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  path  grow  pale  ? 

They  have  one  season,  all  are  ours  to  die  ! 
Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 

Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air, 
Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 

And  the  world  calls  us  forth,  and  thou  art  there ! 
Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest ; 
Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 

The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest 
Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 
And  stars  to  set — but  all, 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  0  Death ! 


Note.— The  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  Exercises,  are  taken  from 
Horace's  Epistles,  i.  2. 


SCENE  FROM  RICHARD  THE  III.* 
SHAKSPERE. 

GLO'STER  loquitur. 

I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  and  your  condition. 
For,  not  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 


Comprising  the  22d  and  23d  Exercises. 
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To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty, 

Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me  : — 

If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 

So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me — 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  checked  my  friends. 

Therefore,  to  speak  and  to  avoid  the  first, 

And  then  in  speaking  not  incur  the  last, 

Definitively  thus  I  answer  you  : 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks,  but  my  desert 

Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request. 

First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 

And  that  my  path  lay  even  to  the  crown, 

As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth, 

Yet,  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 

So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects, 

That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 

(Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea), 

Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 

And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered ! 

But,  God  be  thanked,  there  is  no  need  of  me, 

And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there  need : 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 

Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 

Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 

And  make  us,  doubtless,  happy  by  his  reign. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, 

The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars, 

Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 
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THE  AMERICAN  FOREST-GIRL.* 

BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

WILDLY  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 

On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke — 

"  Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come !" 
So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke. 

Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fair-haired  youth  of  England,  stood 

Like  a  king's  son ;  though  from  his  cheek  had  flown 

The  mantling  crimson  of  the  Island  blood, 
And  his  pressed  lips  looked  marble.     Fiercely  bright, 
And  high  around  him,  blazed  the  fires  of  night, 
Rocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro, 
As  the  wind  passed,  and  with  a  fitful  glow 
Lighting  the  victim's  face  :  but  who  could  tell 
Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befell, 
Known  but  to  Heaven  that  hour  ?    Perchance  a  thought 
Of  his  far  home,  then  so  intensely  wrought, 
That  its  full  image,  pictured  to  his  eye 
On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony, 
Rose  clear  as  day  !    And  he  might  see  the  band 
Of  his  young  sisters,  wandering  hand  in  hand, 
Where  the  laburnum  drooped ;  or  haply  binding 
The  jasmine  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding ; 
Or,  as  day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth, 
Gathering,  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth, 
Where  sat  their  mother ;  and  that  mother's  face, 


*  Comprising  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  Exercises. 
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Its  grave,  sweet  smile,  yet  wearing  in  the  place 

Where  so  it  ever  smiled !  Perchance  the  prayer 

Learned  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair ; 

The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 

Of  her  "  Goodnight,"  might  breathe  from  boyhood  gone  ! 

He  started,  and  looked  up.    Thick  cypress  boughs, 

Full  of  strange  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly  red, 
In  the  broad,  stormy  fire-light ;  savage  brows, 

With  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  overspread, 
Girt  him,  like  feverish  phantoms ;  and  pale  stars 
Looked  through  the  branches  as  through  dungeon  bars, 
Shedding  no  hope.     He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom : 
"  Oh  !  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hall  in  England ! — Idle  fear ! 
Would  the  winds  tell  it  ?  Who  might  dream  or  hear 
The  secret  of  the  forests?"  To  the  stake 

They  bound  him ;  and  that  proud  young  soldier  strove 
His  father's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake, 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence  !  He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts ! — the  fondly-reared,  the  fair, 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see !  and  fettered  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyrea  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it  in  the  chieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God : — Hush !  hark !  a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stern  and  dread  solemnity; — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring !    Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  ? 
A  girl — a  young,  slight  girl — a  fawn-like  child 
Of  green  savannahs  and  the  leafy  wild, 
Springing,  unmarked  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower ; 
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Yet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed, 

For  hers  had  mourned  a  playmate  brother  dead. 

She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long, 

Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong ; 

And,  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervour  swayed, 

Even  to  the  stake  she  rushed,  and  gently  laid 

His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 

His  form  her  slender  arms,  to  shield  it,  wound 

Like  close  liannes ;  then  raised  her  glittering  eye 

And  clear-toned  voice,  that  said — "  He  shall  not  die !" 

"  He  shall  not  die ! "    The  gloomy  forest  thrilled 

To  that  sweet  sound.  A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng ;  and  heart  and  hand  were  stilled, 

Struck  down  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gazed ;  their  dark  souls  bowed  before  the  maid, 
Her  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade ! 
And,  as  her  cheek  flushed  through  its  olive  hue, 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wind  flew, 
Something  o'ermastered  them  from  that  young  mien — 
Something  of  Heaven,  in  silence  felt  and  seen ; 
And  seeming  to  their  child-like  faith  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 
They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  the  captive's  breath, 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death ; 
They  quenched  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress  tree — 
"  Away!"  they  cried,  "  young  stranger! — thou  art  free  !" 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTKEL, 

CANTO  VI.,  STANZAS  1  &  2.* 

BREATHES  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wand'ring  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  !  mark  him  well ! 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell : 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim : 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shah1  go  down, 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung ! 

0  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood — 

Land  of  my  Sires !  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ? 

*  Comprising  the  28th  and  29th  Exercises. 
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Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 


AUTUMN.* 

BY  LONGFELLOW. 

WITH  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  birds  of  Spring,  the  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  Autumn's  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 
There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees ; 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  Autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. — 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer-bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing ;  and,  in  the  vales, 

*  This  is  the  30th  Exercise. 
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The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.   Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.   The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel ;  whilst,  aloud, 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue  bird  sings  ; 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  thrashing-floor  the  busy  flail. 

0  !  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him,  who  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind — ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves — 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  and  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 
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KING  JOHN,  ACT  III.  SCENE  4.* 

SHAKSPERE. 

Pandulphus.  Lady,  you  utter  madness  and  not  sorrow. 

Constantia.  Thou  art  not  holy,  to  belie  me  so. 
I  am  not  mad :  This  hair  I  tear  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance — I  was  Geoffrey's  wife — 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost. 
I  am  not  mad ;  I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself — 

0  !  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonized,  Cardinal : 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 

How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself. 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son ; 
Or,  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he ! 

1  am  not  mad — too  well,  too  well  I  feel, 

The  different  plagues  of  each  calamity. 

*  *  *  * 

King  Philip.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ; — and  wherefore  will  I  do  it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  0  !  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty ! " 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 

*  Comprising  the  31st,  32d,  and  33d  Exercises. 
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Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 

And,  father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Cam,  the  first  male-child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

But  now  will  canker-sorrow  eat  this  bud, 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; — 

And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  Heaven, 

I  shall  not  know  him ;  therefore,  never,  never, 

Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more ! 

Pand.   You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 
King  Philip.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 

Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

Fare-you-well ! — Had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 

I  could  give  you  better  comfort  than  you  do. 

I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 
(tearing  off  head-dress) 

When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 

0  Lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 

My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure ! 
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FOOTSTEPS   OF   ANGELS/ 

BY  LONGFELLOW. 

WHEN  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight : 

• 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour-wall : 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more : 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherish'd 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  road-side  fell  and  perish'd, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 


*  Comprising  the  34th  and  35th  Exercises. 
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And  with  them,  the  being  beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 

Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

• 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downwards  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer ; 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0  !  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA,  ACT  I.  Sc.  3.* 
SHAKSPERE. 

Agamemnon Princes, 

What  grief  has  set  this  jaundice  on  your  cheeks? 

The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 

In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 

Fails  in  the  promised  largeness ;  checks  and  disasters 

Grow  in  the  veins  of  action's  highest-reared ; 

As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 

Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 

Tortive  and  errant,  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Nor,  Princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 

That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 

That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand ; 

Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 

Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 

Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 

And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 

That  gave't  surmised  shape.     Why,  then,  you  Princes, 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abashed  behold  our  works, 

And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought  else 

But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 

To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 

The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 

In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 

The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 

The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin : 

But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 

*  Comprising  the  36th  and  37th  Exercises. 
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Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled. 

Nestor.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Great  Agememnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men ;  the  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk ! 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon !  behold 
The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse :  Where 's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimbered  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivalled  greatness  ?    Either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune :  for  in  her  ray  and  brightness 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks,  and  flies 
Get  under  shade,  why  then  the  thing  of  courage, 
As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And,  with  an  accent  tuned  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 
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